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Laying Foundations for Physical 


when schools are on trial. When large areas of the 
world engage in barbarous, brutal “total war” and 
conflicts of idealogy create intense feelings of hatred, 
schools are being asked rather pointed questions about 
the results of their programs. Have schools prepared 
boys and girls for industrial work in defense industries? 
Have schools taught the responsibilities as well as privi- 
leges of membership in a democracy? Have schools done 
their part in improving the health of boys and girls? 
Have they helped children secure treatment for remedi- 
able defects? Have they helped to improve the nutrition 
of boys and girls? Have they actually taught boys and 
girls to go to the dentist regularly? Have schools helped 
boys and girls develop physical strength and endurance? 
Have schools given proper attention to education for 
leisure time? These questions, now being asked by in- 
dustrial leaders, parents, and statesmen politely request 
a type of evaluation of our past programs; an evalua- 
tion which centers attention not on courses offered and 
credits received or the facilities and personnel available, 
but on the end results of the program. They say, in 
effect, “Children attend school ten, eleven, twelve, or 
more years; what have they learned in that time?” 
Those responsible for directing and administering 
school programs have particular interest in these ques- 
tions. They should be the first to want answers for them, 
and they should determine whether the end results of 
school programs are in keeping with avowed educational 
objectives. On the basis of answers to these questions, 
the school administrator will devise, if possible, better 
organizations and better procedures for attaining the 
objectives of education, because the questions do relate 
to educational objectives. And in this meeting, when we 
discuss “Laying Foundations for Physical Fitness” we 
are really asking ourselves if our programs of health 
education and physical education have been successful. 
The foundation of school efforts to promote physical 
fitness is a complete, rounded, integrated health educa- 
tion program composed of (1) health protection, (2) 
health guidance, and (3) health instruction. Health 
protection includes attention to school sanitation and 
safety measures to protect against communicable dis- 
eases and accidents, and consideration of the mental and 
physical effects of such things as testing procedures, home 
work, promotion requirements, and teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships. The health guidance phase of the school health 
program discovers pupils with health problems or health 
needs—either through teacher observation or examina- 
tions by a physician or nurse—and includes a planned 
follow-up program to see that pupils’ needs are met. 
It is a program centered around the individual pupil. 


ic of national strife and world chaos are times 


A paper presented before the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City, February 1941. 
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Fitness 


By 
CHARLES C. WILSON, M.D. 


Director of Physical Education and Health Education 
Board of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


Health instruction is the classroom program aimed to 
help pupils acquire knowledge or develop habits and 
attitudes relating to the maintenance of health and the 
prevention of disease from both the personal and com- 
munity point of view. No health education program is 
complete unless it provides for health protection, health 
guidance, and health instruction, and no school is laying 
foundations for physical fitness unless it has such a 
program. 

In addition to health education, laying the foundations 
for physical fitness requires programs of physical educa- 
tion and recreation. We want pupils to be free from 
disease and defect; and we also want them to be strong, 
to have organic strength, physical endurance, and neuro- 
muscular skill. Also, through physical activities, we 
want pupils to learn how to react to other pupils and we 
want them to learn skills useful for morale-maintenance 
for leisure-time activities. The physical education pro- 
gram will include supervised afterschool athletics and 
other afterschool recreative activities as well as school- 
time physical education classes. 

It would be futile to attempt a full discussion of health 
education and physical education and recreation pro- 
grams. Rather than even outline the content or organiza- 
tion of these fields of education, let me briefly discuss 
three topics, namely, (1) some programs now in effect, 
(2) available helps for school administrators, and (3) 
past accomplishments and future problems. 


F DUCATION for health and physical fitness is now, 
and has been for years, an integral part of many 
school programs. Just previous to the beginning of this 
century the city of Boston instituted a program of health 
examinations and the state of Connecticut passed a law 
requiring teachers to test pupils’ vision. From then up 
to the present meeting, there has been continuous and 
sporadically increasing school health in the education of 
pupils. During this period health was listed as one of 
the “cardinal objectives of education” and the sixth 
yearbook of the Department of Superintendents noted 
that “No longer are we thinking exclusively of the 
amount of information or of subject mastery which the 
pupil may acquire; we are thinking also of his mental 
and physical health. . .” And more recently the Educa- 
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tional Policies Commission included health and physical 
fitness under the heading “Education for Self-realiza- 
tion” and stated that the educated person “understands 
the basic facts of health and disease—protects his own 
health and that of his dependents—works to improve 
the health of the community—and is a participant and 
spectator in many sports and other pastimes.” 

It would be regrettable indeed if these statements of 
educational interest in the health of children were to 
remain theoretical, academic statements. Such, however, 
is not the case. While admitting variations and inade- 
quacies in school health programs, we must claim that 
all schools are doing something to improve the health 
of pupils and that many schools exert a significant influ- 
ence on the health of their community in addition to 
the health of pupils. 

Several weeks ago I accepted the invitation of an 
elementary school principal to attend a school health 
assembly. It was a very enjoyable affair, with each grade 
participating by presenting some topic related to health- 
ful living. Posters, plays, dialogues, recitations, songs, 
pageantry, and pantomime were all used to give an inter- 
esting presentation of ideas relating to foods, sleep, colds, 
prevention of smallpox and diphtheria, cleanliness, first 
aid, care of the eyes, safety, and related topics. The 
principal was somewhat apologetic, explaining that she 
did not want to give the impression that all health in- 
struction was crowded into a week or two of preparation 
for an assembly program. Rather than that, they had 
a year-round program and used the special assembly pri- 
marily as an opportunity to interest parents in what 
they were trying to teach pupils. She also added that 
preparation for the assembly was utilized for education 
relating to spelling, writing, and speech. 

After the program was over I got further information 
from the principal. I found the school had a physician 
who acted as a school medical advisor. In addition to 
making examinations, he was interested in the sanitation 
of the building, had conferences with teachers about in- 
dividual pupils, and checked health instruction material 
for accuracy. They had a school nurse, too, who ad- 
vised teachers concerning health problems and acted as 
a liaison between the home and the school. Apparently 
there was excellent rapport between the school medical 
adviser, principal, nurse, and teachers— probably an 
outgrowth of frequent informal conferences. I also learned 
that the school was interested in more than the factual 
knowledge about health which pupils learned, because 
more than 98 per cent of its pupils had been successfully 
vaccinated and over 90 per cent immunized against 
diphtheria. A dental campaign, conducted yearly, as 
part of their health instruction program resulted in 85 
per cent of the pupils going to either their own dentist 
or a clinic dentist for examination and treatment. 

While this illustration of school health activities was 
taken from an elementary school, it would be possible to 
describe excellent health work done in some secondary 
schools centering around nutrition, dental health, or 
tuberculin testing. 

Certainly programs of these types are laying founda- 
tions for physical fitness. 
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See school administrators desirous of improving 

programs of health education and physical education 
there is a steadily increasing supply of constructive, pe 
thoritative, and practical reports providing materia] re. 
lated to administrative policies, personnel needed, and 
program content. I am not referring to textbooks or 
articles in educational or health periodicals, but to book. 
lets and monographs, many of which have been pub- 
lished by the National Education Association or some 
division of it. 

There is no place in a brief talk such as this to pre- 
sent an entire bibliography, but it does seem fitting to 
call attention to several reports which should be of par- 
ticular value to school administrators. First of all, J 
would like to call attention to the excellent report of the 
Educational Policies Commission on Social Services ang 
the Schools, in which there is a sound, carefully pre. 
pared chapter on the administration of the school health 
program and another on community recreation adminis. 
tration. Administrators having problems related to 
teacher health (and where is there one who does not?) 
can get good suggestions on this topic from Fit to Teach, 
the 1938 yearbook of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Problems of mental health are discussed in 
two reports with titles quite alike. One is Mental Hy. 
giene in the Classroom, a report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and American Medical Association, 
and the other Mental Health in the Classroom, the 1941 
yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and the Department of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation jointly issued the splendid report Educa- 
tional Policies for Community Recreation. “Suggested 
School Health Policies” is a sixteen-page leaflet con- 
taining an outline of school responsibilities in health and 
suggested principles for meeting these responsibilities; it 
is available from either the National Education Associa- 
tion or American Medical Association. 

Also available from either the National Education 
Association or the American Medical Association are 
several reports of the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of these two organizations, including 
“The Nurse in the Schools,” and “Health Education— 
A Guide for Teachers in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools and Institutions for Teacher Education.” The 
latter, prepared with the active cooperation of more 
than fifty specialists in the field of education, medicine, 
and public health, is particularly valuable to teachers 
because it contains a series of illustrative health instruc- 
tion units contributed by teachers from all parts of the 
country. 

In addition to publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association just mentioned, may I call attention to 
three other outstandingly helpful reports. One is the 
bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education, written by 
U.S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker 
and Dr. Fred Moore of Des Moines, entitled Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the School Health Program. 
The second, dealing with problems related to the 
follow-up of individual health needs, is called Physical 
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Defects—the Pathway to Correction and was prepared 
by the former American Child Health Association. The 
third and last on my list is The School Health Program, 
a report of the New York State Regents Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Education. 

From these reports and publications any administrator 
can obtain help on the varied problems related to pro- 
grams for maintaining and improving the physical fitness 
of pupils. If sufficient help is not secured, he may al- 
ways call on the Health Education Consultant in the 
Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion of the National Education Association. 


UCH has already been accomplished by school efforts 
M in health education and physical education. It is 
difficult to measure these accomplishments, but, from the 
physical education and recreation side, I think the per- 
sonal observations of many of us confirm the view that 


interest in recreative activities is increasing. The in- 


crease in recreational facilities for adults, and the use of 
these facilities, is partly due to school programs which 
create desirable attitudes toward recreative activities and 
teach pupils the basic skills essential for enjoyable par- 
ticipation. We have made progress, but there is still 
much to be done. 

On the health education side, we all can rejoice in the 
progress made in practically eliminating diphtheria, in 
substantially reducing deaths from tuberculosis, infant 
deaths, and maternal deaths. We can rejoice in the 
progress which has been made in understanding nutri- 
tional diseases and the nation-wide application of this 
knowledge resulting in a tremendous decrease in cases of 
rickets and scurvy and significant success in the pre- 
vention of pellagra. 

Brief summaries of the influence of schools on the 
health of pupils and the communities in which they live 
were presented last year in a symposium on “What is 
Right with the Schools.” Speaking on this subject, in re- 
lation to elementary schools, Dr. Edgar Doudna of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Regents stated: 


I suppose the greatest progress has been in the field of 
health and provision for the handicapped. The old, formal, 
descriptive, anatomical, and moralistic teaching with its 
dreary naming of bones, cataloging of muscles, tracing the 
circulation of the blood, reciting empirical hygienic formulas, 
and learning many fantastic rules for healthful living has 
given way to a really scientific treatment. What with doctors, 
dentists, nurses, health clinics, physical training, safety edu- 
cation, and the growth of athletics, games, hikes and the like, 
the health of school children has been enormously improved. 
Asafetida and charms have been replaced by serums and sani- 
tation. Some day the educational historian writing of this 
period may point to the saving of little children from the 
physical results of our economic ignorance and stupidity as 
one of the proudest achievements in a magnificent record. 


Speaking on the same subject, Professor Francis 
Spalding of the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
claimed that: 


The secondary schools can claim credit for the wholesome 
physical habits of most American boys and girls. By and large, 
American boys and girls leave school with firmly fixed habits of 
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bathing, washing their teeth, brushing their hair, keeping 
their clothes clean. They have learned to demand clean 
water, clean food in restaurants, clean stores, clean railroad 
cars and buses. They support laws which are gradually bring- 
ing great cleanliness to streets and public buildings and which 
have already made most American communities notably 
healthful places. The schools have given boys and girls cer- 
tain more positive habits of health. The average young 
American likes physical sports, likes to be out-of-doors, and 
indulges both these likings in ways good for him. As an off- 
set to the unhealthful conditions which urban living often 
brings with it, the contribution of the schools toward pro- 
ducing a nation of healthy people has been important. 


UR schools should also claim some credit for con- 
ditions which made it possible by one of our large 
insurance companies to announce “America’s youth today 
is more fit to serve the youth of the World than any pre- 
vious generation, including the youth of the world war.” 
Professor C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale University has 
stated that “the discovery of popular education as an in- 
strument in preventive medicine, made by the pioneers 
in the tuberculosis movement, has proved almost as far- 
reaching in its results as the discovery of the germ theory 
of disease.” Certainly the progress made in furthering 
health by means of education lends support to his con- 
tention. 

Progress made in health as evidenced by the increased 
stature of college students, by declining death rates from 
eertain causes, by the prevention of nutritional diseases 
and an increase in the average length of life, are the re- 
sult of many factors. Naturally, one very important fac- 
tor has been the increase in scientific medical and surgical 
knowledge. But perhaps an equally important factor has 
been the health education of schools and other groups. 
It has been health education which has kept people in- 
formed of advances in scientific knowledge relating to 
maintaining health and preventing disease. It has been 
health education which has taught people the foods neces- 
sary for maintaining nutrition, the preventive measures 
they should receive, and the ways of living conducive to 
most complete living. 

The progress made by schools in improving the health 
of pupils should arouse in school administrators a proud 
feeling of accomplishment and stimulate a humble de- 
termination to improve and increase school health edu- 
cation efforts. We cannot be content until the fullest pos- 
sible use is made of all available knowledge relating to 
maintaining health and preventing disease. There still 
are problems to be solved; still areas to be explored; still 
need for education. 

Let me suggest three areas requiring special considera- 
tion during the coming year. One is nutrition, a second 
dental decay, and a third mental hygiene. 

We have already considered progress made in over- 
coming nutritional diseases. But our knowledge in this 
field has advanced so rapidly that continued educational 
efforts are necessary if this new knowledge is to be uti- 
lized. Our children, and our adults too, do not need 
technical discussions of food constituents, but they do 
need simple practical directions for eating the right kinds 
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1941 Honor Award Fellows 


Report of the 


HONOR AWARDS COMMITTEE 
HELEN W. HAZELTON, Chairman 


in recognizing members of the Association who have 

rendered distinguished service to the profession of 
physical education, health education, and recreation, by 
granting them an Honor Award Certificate and designat- 
ing them as Fellows of the Association. 

In order to qualify for the Award, the candidate must 
meet the requirements set up by the Association as to 
age, preparation, experience, character, leadership, ser- 
vice, and contributions to the literature of the field. The 
specific qualifications were described in the January, 
1941, issue of the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

The biographies of twenty-three candidates were re- 
viewed by the Committee with the result that the follow- 
ing men and women were voted the Award for 1941: 

Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Howard H. House, Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Dorothy LaSalle, East Orange Public Schools, East 
Orange, N.J. 

Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia Public Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dr. Paul C. Phillips, retired, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

August H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Clare H. Small, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Clair E. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

All the candidates received their certificates at the 
Opening Session of the Convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion held in Atlantic City, N.J., April 30, 1941, from 
President Hiram A. Jones, with the exception of Dr. 
House, who received his Award at the Northwest Dis- 
trict Convention in Portland, Oregon, and Dr. Paul 
Phillips, who is ill and received his certificate in absentia. 

Following are the citations of these Fellows made in 
the presentation of the Awards: 


be year the National Association takes pleasure 


Oliver Kelly Cornwell 


Oliver Kelly Cornwell was born and educated in Ohio, 
receiving his undergraduate education at Wittenberg 
College and the M.A. degree from The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He is at present completing the degree of Doc- 
tor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


He is honored at this time primarily for his adminis. 
trative ability which has led him to positions of respon. 
sibility in the development and direction of departments 
of health and physical education. He started his career 
as City Director in the Springfield, Ohio, Public Schools 
and then for ten years was Head of the Department of 
Physical Education at his alma mater, Wittenberg Col. 
lege. Since 1935 he has been Director of Health ang 
Physical Education and Professor of Education at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Mr. Cornwell has taken an active part in the promo- 
tion of health and physical education for the whole state 
of North Carolina, helping to start a state-wide program 
through the State Department of Education and serving 
as consultant in many cities and towns of both North 
Carolina and Ohio in the matter of building gymnasiums 
and playfields and the administration of municipal pro- 
grams. 

He has been Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern Dis- 
trict of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and Vice-President and Presi- 
dent of the College Physical Education Association. 


Howard H. House 


A native of Kansas, Howard H. House had his pro- 
fessional training in the East, receiving the B.P.E. degree 
from Springfield College, the M.A. degree from Clark 
University, and the Ph.D. degree from New York Uni- 
versity. He taught first at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and then at the A. and M. College of Texas, where for 
four years he was Varsity Baseball Coach, Line Coach 
in Varsity Football, and then Director of Intramural 
Activities. His present position is at the State College 
of Washington in Pullman, Washington, where he is 
Professor of Physical Education and Director of pro- 
fessional teacher-training courses in physical education. 
Dr. House has been in his present position since 1926, 
and has shown outstanding leadership in developing the 
profession of physical education, not only in the state of 
Washington, but in the whole Northwest District. He 
was President of the Northwest District Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 1934 and 
he is serving now as the permanent historian for the 
Association. 

He has been active on many committees for the ad- 
vancement of physical education, health education, and 
recreation, and has contributed articles in all three areas 
for physical education and educational journals. He has 
been a leader in community affairs, holding at various 
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Mr. Cornwell 


times administrative positions in connection with the 
local Boy Scout organization, Community Chest, and 
other public service organizations. 

He is a Captain of the 384th Infantry-Reserve of the 
United States Army and is at present assigned to active 
duty with the R.O.T.C. unit at the State College of 
Washington. 


Dorothy LaSalle 


Dorothy LaSalle, a graduate of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, with an M.A. degree from the same 
institution, first established herself in the profession of 
health and physical education as a teacher and super- 
visor in the Detroit Public Schools. Her great interest 
in the welfare of children led her to take an active part 
in the work of the Child Study Association of America 
where for three and a half years she was staff associate 
and Director of Play Schools. As Executive Secretary 
of the Committee on the School Child of President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, she edited for publication “The School Health 
Program,” the documentary report of the work of this 
Committee. 

In the field of physical education, she has made con- 
tributions to the improvement of teaching at the elemen- 
tary school level as author of Physical Education for the 
Classroom Teacher, Rhythms and Dances for Elementary 
Schools, and Play Activities for Elementary Schools. 
She was Chairman of the Committee of the Dance Sec- 
tion which published in 1932 the valuable monograph, 
Dancing in the Elementary Schools. She has held many 
responsible offices in the state, district, and national 
associations of health, physical education, and recreation. 

For the past ten years Miss LaSalle has rendered dis- 
tinctive service to the profession as Director of Health 
and Physical Education in the East Orange, N.J., Public 
Schools. 
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Miss LaSalle 


Grover W. Mueller 


Grover W. Mueller, born in Concord, New Hampshire, 
received his early education in Irvington, N.J., graduated 
from the Indianapolis Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union, and received the M.S. degree in Edu- 
cation from Temple University. He has been granted the 
honorary degree of Master of Physical Education by the 
Indianapolis Normal College, and has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees of this institution. 

Mr. Mueller began his teaching career in Philadelphia 
in 1913 and has held the position of Director of Physical 
and Health Education of the Philadelphia Public Schools 
since 1927. He has also been an instructor in the De- 
partment of Physical and Health Education of Teachers 
College of Temple University for twenty-one years. 

Mr. Mueller is a member of many national and local 
organizations, is a life member of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and was first vice-president and charter 
member of Phi Epsilon Kappa, the largest national physi- 
cal education fraternity. 

He has contributed a great deal to the growth and 
development of physical education through his active 
and responsible committee work with the city, state, 
eastern, and national organizations of health, physical 
education, and recreation. He was Convention Manager 
for the National Convention in Philadelphia in 1932, 
Vice-President (Physical Education) of the National 
Association in 1938-39, and is President-Elect of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

He is known professionally, particularly for his work 
in achievement standards for boys, and as Associate 
Editor and Managing Editor of Mind and Body. Mr. 
Mueller has contributed many articles to professional 
journals and has appeared on district and national con- 
vention programs over a long period of years. As di- 
rector of the Philadelphia school program of health and 
physical education, Mr. Mueller introduced many of the 
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Mr. Mueller 


now common practices in the administration of city school 
systems. 


Paul C. Phillips, M.D. 

Dr. Paul Phillips, retired since 1929 from the active 
field of teaching physical education, is now living, at 
the age of seventy-five years, in Santa Barbara, Calif- 
ornia. He graduated from Amherst College in 1888, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine from Columbia 
University in 1895 and the Master of Physical Educa- 
tion degree from Springfield College in 1921. He started 
his teaching career at Amherst College as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education in 1896 under the leader- 
ship of the eminent Dr. Edward Hitchcock, and twelve 
years later succeeded Dr. Hitchcock as Director and 
Professor of Physical Education at Amherst College, a 
position he held for twenty-one years. 

Throughout the thirty-three years he was teaching at 
Amherst College, Dr. Phillips showed an active interest 
in, and took an active part in the development of physi- 
cal education, particularly athletics, and was _instru- 
mental in steering the course of many pioneer organiza- 
tions. 

- He has held a continuous membership in the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion since 1892, a space of forty-nine years; he was a 
member of the National Council of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association for eleven years (1919-1929) 
and a member of the Committee on the Revision of 
Physical Examinations in 1903. H2 was a charter mem- 
ber of the Society of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges, now the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, serving as its secretary for ten years and its presi- 
dent in 1902; and was a member of the Athletic Re- 
search Society from its organization in 1907 until its 
discontinuance about twenty years later. As a member 
of the Executive Committee of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association in 1908 he represented that organi- 
zation in the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 


Dr. Phillips 


Like his predecessor Dr. Hitchcock, Dr. Phillips was 
interested in research, particularly in the field of anth- 
ropometry. In the American Physical Education Review 
are to be found many articles, among which are: “An 
Anthropometric Study of the Students of Amherst Col- 
lege,” “Is the Physique of the American College Man 
and Woman Degenerating?” and “The Eurhythmics of 
Jacques-Dalcroze.” 

Dr. Phillips’ outstanding contribution to the develop- 
ment of the profession of physical education has been 
recognized by membership in the American Academy of 
Physical Education and the College Physical Education 
Association which granted him a life membership in 
1930. This Association is proud to honor him at this 
time as a Fellow of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


August Pritzlaff 

August Pritzlaff, a native of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, attended the public schools there before entering 
the Indianapolis Normal College of the American Gym- 
nastic Union. He has since received the Ph.B. from the 
University of Chicago and the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Physical Education from the Indianapolis Normal 
College. 

Mr. Pritzlaff started his teaching career in the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools in 1917, a career which was in- 
terrupted temporarily by service in the United States 
Army. In 1920 he was made Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Dean of Boys in the 
Senior High School in Chicago, Illinois, and in 1929 
became Director of Physical Education for the Chicago 
Public Schools, a position which he has held since that 
time. 

Mr. Pritzlaff has demonstrated unusual ability in the 
administration of a city system of physical education, 
both as to efficiency of management whereby facilities 
and time allotment have been steadily improved and 
increased, and in building a high standard of staff morale 
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and loyalty. Under his leadership the department is 
noted for its cooperation with all civic organizations and 
enterprises having to do with the welfare of youth. 
Mr. Pritzlaff was Convention Manager for the Mid- 
west District Association meetings in Chicago in 1938 
and for the National Convention of the American Assoc- 
iation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
held in Chicago in 1940. During the past year Mr. 
Pritzlaff has been President of the Mid-west District 
Association, and has served on several important national 
committees, notably the Committee on National Defense. 


Clare Hebard Small 


Clare Small began her education in the public schools 
of her home town, Newton Highlands, Massachusetts. 
After graduating from Mount Holyoke College with a 
B.A. degree, she taught English, French, and history in 
a high school in Vermont, and then started her profes- 
sional education in the Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education at Wellesley College, where she re- 
ceived the Certificate in 1918. She received the M.A. 
degree from New York University in 1928. 

Since 1919, she has been Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University of Colorado at Boulder, 
Colorado, in which position she has been able to extend a 
great influence in the promotion of physical education 
for the whole state of Colorado. She founded the Col- 
orado State Physical Education Association and served 
as its first president. She was also the founder of the 
Colorado League of High School Athletic Associations, 
an organization which has served as a model for similar 
organizations in other states. She has been Vice-Presi- 
dent and President of the Central District Association, 
and is at present state representative for Colorado on the 
Legislative Council. 

Her leadership in physical education at the college 
level is shown by the fact that she held the offices of 
Secretary-Treasurer, Vice-President, and President of the 
Midwest Association of College Directors of Physical 
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Education for Women when Colorado was in the Mid- 
west District. Miss Small has given many addresses on 
physical education before professional and general educa- 
tion groups and has contributed many articles to the lit- 
erature of the field. 


Clair E. Turner 


Clair Turner, a graduate of Bates College, received 
the degree of M.A. from Harvard University and of Ph.D. 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in which 
institution he is at present Professor of Public Health. 
His achievements in the field of public health and health 
education have brought to him many honors, notably the 
Doctor of Science degree from his Alma Mater, Bates 
College, a Fellowship in the American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education, and in the American Public Health Assoc- 
iation. His knowledge in the field of public health is 
recognized throughout the world as is shown by the in- 
vitations extended to him to lecture at the University of 
Hawaii, Calcutta University, University of Philippines, 
and the University of Nanking. 

Dr. Turner has given unstintedly of his time, thought, 
and energy to the development of the Health Education 
Division of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. He was Chairman of the 
Teacher-Training Section of the Health Education Divi- 
sion in 1938 and for two years has been one of the 
Members-at-Large of the Governing Board of the Na- 
tional Association. He has also been Chairman of the 
Committee on Informational Hygiene of the American 
Student Health Association, and Director of the Malden 
Studies in Health Education and Growth since 1921. 

In addition to numerous articles in the field of health 
education for the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epuca- 
TION, the Research Quarterly, and the American Journal 
of Public Health, he is the author of several outstanding 
books, notably Personal and Community Health and 
Principles of Health Education. 


Dr. Turner 
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Some Practical Aspects of 


Teaching Trattic Safety 


By 
J.L. LINGO 


Director, Public Safety Institute 
Purdue University 


lems involved in teaching traffic safety on the sec- 

ondary school level. Not because I feel that traffic 
safety is more important than safety instruction in other 
areas but because I am more familiar with the traffic 
field and because I feel that a discussion of problems in 
this field will involve many matters common to all areas 
of safety. 

Most of you will agree when I say that perhaps we 
have been overemphasizing the importance of traffic 
safety at the expense of the other areas in much of our 
teaching. On a national scale the relative importance of 
certain areas of safety are clearly shown by the fatal 
accident experience of 1940: (National Safety Council 
Tabulation ) 


ic discussion will be limited chiefly to the prob- 


96,500 killed 


Safety today, from both a personal and national view- 
point, is a very practical problem involving extremely 
practical solutions. During January of 1941 twice as 
many persons were killed by automobiles in the United 
States as were killed by bombs over England. 

Search as we might, there is no one method or panacea 
that can curb accidents overnight. The day of the cure- 
all expert and promoter in safety, fortunately, is passed. 
Our problem today is to apply factual and progressive 
methods of engineering, enforcement, and education to 
the science of safety. In other words, we must make a 
rational approach to what has been considered in the past 
as a highly emotional problem. 

The role of education in safety has been clearly recog- 
nized. A brief survey of the national picture shows that 
safety in one form or another is being taught in 97 per 
cent of our schools. Thirty-seven states have published 
courses of study in safety for the assistance of teachers, 
and committees are now at work on such courses in at 
least five other states. Safety teaching is required by law 
in twelve states and by departmental ruling in at least 
fourteen states. 


A paper presented before the Midwest District Association Con- 
vention, April 1941, Charleston, West Virginia. 


In my own state of Indiana, safety instruction has been 
a required subject since 1936 when the State Department 
of Public Instruction ruled that a series of twenty les. 
sons in safety should be required for graduation from 
high school. 

These figures are, of course, broad and general. They 
fail to indicate the quality of the instruction in the 
various states, the value and scope of the different courses 
of study and the specific extent of safety instruction, time 
allottment of the separate areas, and the types of courses 
offered. They do illustrate, however, the trend in safety 
instruction and show that schools are accepting their re- 
sponsibilities for this progressive step in education. 


F safety is being taught so generally, what teachers are 
doing the job? In a recent survey made by the Public 
Safety Institute of Purdue University involving 524 In- 
diana high schools and 1,234 safety teachers, the follow- 
ing conclusions were noted: 

Thirty-six per cent of the teachers reporting were 
teaching safety in addition to their regular physical edu- 
cation work or had majored in physical education and 
health. Twenty-three per cent were social studies teach- 
ers and 21 per cent taught or had majored in science. 
Home economics, English, and mathematics accounted 
for less than 10 per cent each while industrial arts, com- 
merce, agriculture, languages, music, and art added less 
than 5 per cent to the total number of safety teachers. 

These findings serve to support what has been the 
trend in most states, the combining of safety largely with 
physical education and health. A large number of states 
have added safety to the work of their state supervisors 
or directors of physical education and health. From the 
very nature of the problems in the fields of physical edu- 
cation and safety and their close relationship in content, 
I feel that the trend toward combining these subjects is 
to be approved. 


ITH the great emphasis being given to the prob- 
lem of national defense today, physical education, 
health, and safety education take on a greatly added im- 
portance. The objectives of all three must include the con- 
cept of safety and conservation to the highest degree. 
A few weeks ago, I talked on the subject of safety and 
national defense before a group of students in one of our 
larger high schools. Following the talk one of the stu- 
dents asked, “Why should we be interested in safety and 
conservation when nearly every other country is fight- 
ing a crazy and reckless war?” In my visits to various 
schools the same question, in somewhat different form, 
has been asked many times by students. 
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The answer, I feel, charges every teacher with a def- 
inite responsibility for directing the thinking of students 
toward the vital part that safety plays in our national de- 
fense efforts. The concept of war and safety are not as 
far apart as many of us are likely to believe. National 
defense and national safety are closely associated ideas. 
How closely related they are may be seen when we think 
of them as personal safety and personal defense. To think 
of one immediately involves the other. 

The conservation of human resources and materials, 
the avoidance of waste, the training of our defense forces, 
and the increasing of our productive capacity are all mat- 
ters involving the highest degree of safety. The psych- 
ology of recklessness and accidents must not be allowed 
to play a part in our defense program. Every person 
killed or injured by accident weakens the common de- 
fense whether he be a general in the fighting army or a 
worker in the productive army. Thus the problem of 
safety in national defense becomes one of our foremost 
concerns in any teaching situation today. 

Another practical problem often confronting those of 
us interested in safety instruction is what to use as a cri- 
terion for the selection of subject matter in our safety 
courses. It seems to me that many of us have been guilty 
of certain faults in the past regarding this problem. We 
have been basing our teaching too much on opinions and 
generalizations rather than on facts. The basic weapon 
of attack on any type of accident problem is a knowledge 
of when, where, and how accidents are happening. This 
is true of a school program, a community program, or 
a state program. The best criterion for selecting what to 
teach and when to teach it is a definite, up-to-date 
knowledge of the current accident experience. 

In the selection of content, and to some degree, the 
methods to use in teaching safety, it is necessary to con- 
sider the student’s present and probable future needs, the 
experiences he has had, and his interests. Some sugges- 
tions for determining these factors are: 

1. On a basis of accident experience. 

2. On a basis of a survey of hazards. 

3. On a basis of previous student experience. 

4. On a basis of student interest. 

5. On a basis of community environment factors. 

Set up an accident reporting system within the school 
as a means of getting the facts about accidents. Seek the 
cooperation of the local and state police for providing ac- 
curate data on the community and state accident situa- 
tion. Study the statistical reports of national safety organ- 
izations for an insight into the national accident picture. 
Combine the facts gathered and use them all in a selec- 
tive type of teaching program and as a basis for the 
selection of content. The safety program which does not 
consider facts and needs cannot be effective. 


TILL another practical aspect of teaching safety is 
the realization on the part of the teacher that safety 

is a way of life and extends beyond the confines of the 
classroom. The teacher must set an example away from 
school for the students to follow. The teacher must also 
realize that safety teaching involves much more than for- 
mal classroom instruction. Any safety teacher must rec- 
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ognize and teach the importance of safety in the school 
plant and surroundings and in all phases of the student’s 
daily work and play away from school. The safety pro- 
gram must include the conduct of school activities with 
the least amount of hazard in order to be effective. The 
instruction must be vital and interesting. The use of 
activities, projects, visual aids, and a positive approach 
to the problem is recommended. 

In Indiana the state course of study in health and 
safety is constructed largely around the use of activities 
and questions to challenge the interest and initiative of 
the students. The material on traffic safety in this pub- 
lication is included under the following general topics 
and questions: 


Unit 1. The Man Behind the Wheel. 

a) What basic qualifications should I have in order to use 
the highways efficiently? 

b) What physical, mental, and emotional characteristics are 
necessary for safety on the highways and how are they re- 
lated? 

c) How may these characteristics be developed properly? 

d) What responsibilities must the driver accept and fulfill? 

Unit 2. The Man on Foot. 

a) How can the man on foot use the streets and highways 
effectively? 

Unit 3. The Car and the Highway. 

a) What understanding should the driver possess concern- 
ing the car, its care and maintenance? 

b) What knowledge should the driver possess concerning 
the highway, its care and maintenance? 

Unit 4. Custom and Science on the Highway. 

a) How will a knowledge of natural laws and man made 
laws help me to be a more efficient driver? 

b) How can I apply this knowledge so my driving and 
walking will be done in a safe and skillful manner? 

Unit 5. Public Responsibilities. 

a) Why is safety in transportation a public responsibility? 

b) What means and methods have been developed and used 
to reduce traffic accidents? 

c) What part must public agencies play in the whole pro- 
gram of accident reduction? 


Under each unit in the Indiana course of study are 
listed various suggestions to the teacher which will aid in 
the preparation and teaching of that particular unit. Also 
are listed the expected pupil outcomes for each unit. The 
outline of content for each unit is stated in question form 
and corresponding to each question are a number of sug- 
gested activities and problems for the students. At the 
end of each unit are listed various culminating activities 
of a general nature covering the entire unit which may 
also be used as a means of evaluating the students’ 
knowledge of the material presented in the unit. Teacher 
and student references are listed in connection with certain 
of the activities and problems and separately at the end 
of each unit of instruction. 

Reports from teachers in all parts of Indiana have 
proved the usefulness and value of the course of study 
as an aid in teaching safety. In the field of traffic safety, 
I feel that many teachers fail to give their students a 
complete picture of the whole problem. They are likely 
to spend too much time on a phase of the subject in 

(Continued on page 387) 
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Recent Trends in High School 
Intramural Sports 


By 


DeFORREST SHOWLEY 


Director of Intramural Sports 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


intramural athletics at the secondary level is today 
evidenced by the increasing number of inquiries 
pouring into high schools and colleges regarding suitable 


Te widespread interest in and apparent growth of 


high school intramural programs. Handbooks, form ° 


sheets, mimeographed materials—in fact any material 
pertaining to the organization and administration of in- 
tramural activities are eagerly sought. So great has be- 
come the enthusiasm of physical education instructors 
for a comprehensive intramural program that last spring 
over four hundred men and women of the Midwest Dis- 
trict and the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation met in Chicago to conduct 
a panel and audience discussion of high school intra- 
mural activities. 

Not only are the staff members of physical education 
departments vitally interested in this new development, 
but the taxpayers themsélves are keenly alive to the 
benefits of intramural sports. During the last few years 
the awakening interest in and endorsement of intramural 
activities has been clearly demonstrated by the tremen- 
dous building expansion designed for health and physical 
education. Some high schools have better facilities than 
many of the most progressive colleges and universities. 
New Trier, for example, has an investment of over a 
million dollars in buildings and grounds used exclusively 
for athletic activities. Very likely the slogan “athletics 
for all” has done much to convince taxpayers of the 
limitation of the overemphasized interscholastic program 
and the need for a more comprehensive athletic organ- 
ization which would provide athletic interests for all 
rather than for a limited number. 

As a result of the interest of the public and school in 
intramural sports, already greater publicity is being given 
this phase of physical education. Numerous articles on 
intramural sports are to be found in the High School 
Federation publications, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaL Epucation, The Athletic Journal, and Scholas- 
tic Coach. In discussions and publications some of the 
most commonly mentioned phases in the intramural pro- 
gram are: “Eligibility Rules,” “Health Cards,” “Physi- 
cal Examination Records,” ‘Participation Records,” 
“Safety Programs,” “Stimulating Factors in Participa- 


* A paper presented before the Intramural Athletic Section Meeting 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R., Atlantic City, April 1941. 


tion,” “Conditioning,” “Training,” and “The Elimina- 
tion of Bleacher Athletes.” 


Corecreational Activities 


Coeducational recreation in the high schools has in- 
creased in favor not only in the required physical edu- 
cation program, but also in the intramural field. The 
most satisfactory activities seem to be table tennis, bad- 
minton, social dancing, swimming, barn dances, and ten- 
nis. In sections of the country where facilities and local 
conditions are favorable, hiking, skating, archery, riflery, 
riding, and similar activities have proved to be satisfac- 
tory additions to intramural programs. 


Student Leadership 


It naturally follows with éxpanded intramural pro- 
grams that more supervision in the form of officials, 
managers, and office assistants is necessary. Many 
schools are capitalizing on student leadership by forming 
Sports Clubs, Officials’ Organizations, Letter Clubs, and 
similar organizations for the express purpose of training 
students to supervise, to officiate, and in general to 
assist with the growing intramural program. 


Policy on Intramural Sports 


At New Trier Township High School, the schedule of 
activities in the Physical Education Department is con- 
sidered under three headings, listed in the order of their 
importance: (1) physical education classes, (2) intra- 
mural athletics, and (3) interscholastic athletics. 

To say this emphasis, in theory, on physical educa- 
tion classes and intramural athletics over the one-time 
all-important interscholastic athletics is a trend of the 
times would probably be correct; but I regret to say that 
in practice most schools do not yet place sufficient stress 
upon the intramural program in athletics. 


The Future 


It is reasonable to expect that increased interest and 
growth will continue in the intramural athletic field. But 
this growth will be only in proportion to the ability of 
present leaders and those to follow, in convincing the 
public and school administrators of the necessity and 
importance of.intramural activities in our high school 
programs. »« 
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Administrative Aids 
in the Selection of Candidates 


PAULINE M. FREDERICK 


Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education 
University of Southern California 


administrative measures for the selection of 

teachers of physical education makes one feel 
that the problem is similar to Edison’s when inventing the 
electric light. There is quite a bit of available evidence 
as to what does not make a good selective device. The 
answer has not been found for the problem of what is the 
ideal measure for predicting success in teaching. 

W. J. McConnell states, “Experiments and studies re- 
veal one fact distinctly, namely, that valid instruments 
of prediction cannot be established until a valid and re- 
liable criterion of teaching success is determined.” * 
There are over five hundred studies which have been 
made in an effort to determine what is good teaching. As 
yet there has been found no satisfactory explanation that 
is definite and objective enough to be useful. 

Suggested administrative aids that are to be given in 
this paper are all in the experimental stage. Nothing is 
given as an answer to the problem, but ways and means 
that are being used elsewhere will be explained. It is 
hoped that institutions will carry on their selective meas- 
ures under research conditions. If each institution would 
set up five- or ten-year studies and apply the best avail- 
able means for validating the administrative aids used, 
more light may be found for the problem. Like Edison, 
we may at least know more ways that do not work. 

Newton Edwards says, “It is easier to select the better 
students than it is to eliminate the poorer ones.” * He 
suggests that instead of spending so much time on hunt- 
ing ways to eliminate the poorer student, it would be bet- 
ter to go out to find and encourage the better students to 
come into our field. Either institutions, state, or sectional 
associations might find it a worthy effort to plan cam- 
paigns that would be helpful in better acquainting the 
high school students with the advantages and privileges 
of being a physical education teacher. This is a real need 
in our field, for all of us know vocational counselors who 
find students with means for going to college but with 
few brains, no desire to work, and some physical ability. 


f STUDY of the more recent literature dealing with 


A paper presented before the Teacher Education Section of the 
Southwest District Association Convention, April 1941, Reno. 

1W. J. McConnell, “Application of the Principle of Selective Ad- 
mission in Teachers Colleges and its Significance for the Profession,” 
National Education Association Proceedings, 78th annual meeting, 
1940, p. 326. 

2 Newton Edwards, Ed., “Predicting Success in Teaching,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 38:326-9 (January 1938). 
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Physical education is suggested as the best major for this 
student, for many people outside our field have not been 
educated to the stand that was taken about the type of 
people who should teach physical education as expressed 
by the Thirty-First Annual Report of The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. It states: 
“Schools would penetrate much further into the essential 
task of education if they had some of their best educated 
and wisest teachers at these posts.” ® 

Selection may take place at various points in a candi- 
date’s career. It may occur upon application for admis- 
sion to a department in the freshman year at college, at 
the beginning of the junior year, when the student applies 
for permission to do student teaching and/or when the 
candidate applies for a recommendation for a teaching 
credential. It is deemed best that the selection occur as 
early as possible in order that the student may be guided 
into another field before it is too late to prepare for that 
vocation. The selection process, however, should be con- 
tinuous. When additional information shows that reme- 
dial efforts will fail to make a person an acceptable 
teacher, then the welfare of the prospective pupils of this 
teacher should be considered before the desires of the 
individual to be refused the privilege of teaching. 


INCE there seems to be no single means of predicting 
success in teaching, a combination of various ways 
will be given. Beeley’s suggestion of calling this the 
“clinical technique” seems like a good one.* It calls for 
the use of as many objective measures as possible, but 
leaves the final decision to the subjective judgment of a 
committee of faculty members who seem best qualified 
to make such evaluations. Wood seems to agree with this 
method for he states, “. . . objective examinations can 
and should be used as a phase of teacher selection, but 
not as the sole basis for selecting teachers. ... The ob- 
jective examinations do not and cannot measure the total 
subtle complex which we call teaching ability.”° A 
doctor uses a thermometer, basal metabolism tests, urin- 


3 Wm. S. Learned, “Tested Achievement of Prospective Teachers 
in Pennsylvania,” Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Thirty-first Annual Report, 1936, p. 39. 

4A. L. Beeley, “Clinical Technique for the Selection of Prospec- 
tive Teachers,” School and Society, 50: 183-5 (August 5, 1939). 

5 Ben O. Wood, “Making Use of the Objective Examination ss 
Phase of Teacher Selection,” National Education Association Pro- 
ceedings, 78th annual meeting, 1940, p. 335. 
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alyses, etc., tor objective data, but finally relies on his 
especially trained subjective judgment. This procedure 
seems to be necessary when dealing with the complicated 
human being, whether the objective be medical diagnosis 
or successful teaching diagnosis. 

The cumulative record will be essential for an adminis- 
trative aid if this clinical procedure is to be followed. 
Such a record from the high school life of the student is 
important. If the candidate is accepted this record should 
continue during the college life of a student. If high 
schools do not have such a record, it may be necessary 
for the college to have a cumulative record blank which 
it sends to the high school asking for the information to 
be filled in as completely as possible. The card should 
contain records of intelligence tests, school grades, health 
records, extracurricular participation, personality tests if 
given, offices held, and information from the files of the 
dean’s office. According to Watson, Cottrell, and Lloyd- 
Jones, “These data can be accumulated on a master card 
and duplicated quickly and easily by a new system at a 
cost not to exceed two cents a copy (including labor and 
depreciation of machinery).’*® It is hoped that all high 
schools and colleges will adopt this method as soon as 
possible. 

Estimates of the possible success of a candidate as a 
teacher of physical education should be secured from at 
least three high school teachers and the principal. It is 
necessary to secure estimates from at least three teachers 
in order to remove the “halo effect” which exists when 
only one person rates another. Rating scales are likely 
to produce better results than just general letters of 
recommendations. The rating scales may be made in such 
a way as to be more pointed toward the items which are 
most pertinent. Many of these rating scales have been 
developed. Davis and Lawther have one in their book 
Successful Teaching of Physical Education which may 
prove helpful.’ 

Since personality is considered such a necessary item 
in successful teaching, it is important that a personality 
test be included in the objective evidence for the clinic. 
The four personality tests which were found to be recom- 
mended most frequently were “The Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory,” “The Bernreuter Personality Inventory,” “The 
California Test of Personality,” and “The Willoughby 
Emotional Maturity Scale.” According to Green and 
Staton,* these tests are more valid for persons at the ex- 
tremes than for those making average scores. They 
should not be used as the only factor to determine 
whether or not a person has a satisfactory personality, 
but they are valuable as part of the picture of the indi- 
vidual to be studied by a committee. 

Intelligence cannot be excluded from the picture. This 
includes intelligence as measured by general intelligence 
tests and also as measured by general information tests. 


6G. Watson, D. P. Cottrell, and E. M. Lloyd-Jones, Redirecting 
Teacher Education. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938) p. 17. 

7E. C. Davis and J. D. Lawther, Successful Teaching in Physical 
Education. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941) p. 630. 

8J. E. Greene and T. F. Staton, “Predictive Value of Various 
Tests of Emotionality and Adjustment in a Guidance Program for 
Prospective Teachers,’ Journal of Educational Research, 32: 658 
(May, 1939). 


Tests recommended for general intelligence were “Th, 
American Council on Education Thurston Test, Form for. 
College Freshman,” “The California Test of Mental Ma. 
turity,” “The Ohio State University Psychological Exam. 
inations,” “The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability,” and “The Stanford Educational Aptitudes 
Test.” The minimum amount of intelligence needed for 
successful teaching has not been determined, but future 
studies and careful records may help to find this answer, 
There is also some evidence that too much, or the wrong 
kind of, intelligence may handicap a teacher. 

For general information the most popular test seemed 
to be “The American Council on Education Contempor- 
ary Affairs Test” and “The Cooperative General Culture 
Test.” A combination of the two tests is suggested as the 
best solution for finding the general cultural background 
of the student. It is also suggested by several authors 
that the Sim’s Score Card for Socio-Economic status be 
used. Tests indicate that persons from homes of superior 
socio-economic status tend to have better emotional ad- 
justment and better general information than do those 
from inferior situations. 


HE high school grades should form a part of the record 
to be studied. Several studies have indicated that 
these are valuable prognosticators which other studies 
show have very little relationship. Until further conclu- 
sive evidence is gathered, it would seem wise to evaluate 
grades in relation to other information concerning the 
candidate. 
The vocational aptitude for teaching should be part of 
the cumulative record. Strong’s “Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men and Women” is a popular, well-known 
test. Other teaching aptitude tests suggested were the 
“George Washington University Teaching Aptitude Test,” 
the “Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability,” 
and the “Morris Trait Index.” Dr. Anne Schley Duggan 
has developed an “Interest Questionnaire” and Dr. Nelson 
Walke has a “Vocational Interest Query” which are de- 
signed to determine the amount of interest an individual 
has in our profession. A combination of a general teach- 
ing aptitude test and one planned specifically for our 
field may be found valuable. 

Two other tests that. may be helpful are Wrenn’s 
“Study Habits Inventory” and Yeager’s test to measure 
leadership. Both these qualities are of importance in 
teaching success. 

English comprehension and expression is a part of some 
intelligence tests, but if this is not included in the one 
used then some test of this type should be used. There 
are many available. The Cooperative Test Service has a 
good English usage test. Tiegs and Clark have an Eng- 
lish usage test that is a part of their “Progressive 
Achievement Test.’”” The English part may be secured 
separately. There is also “The Pennsylvania State College 
Placement Test in English.” 

Motor ability tests should be given to determine the 
candidate’s all-round ability. Tests in this field are too 
well-known to be discussed here. A general motor ability 
test, or a test on motor educability, or specific skills tests 
in a variety of activities, may be given. McCloy’s Gen- 
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eral Motor Ability Quotient® may give the answer that is 
needed. Bovard and Cozens’s book Tests and Measure- 
ments in Physical Education *° and McCloy’s book on the 
same subject, as well as The Research Quarterly are 
suggested as references for additional information on mo- 
tor tests. 

The importance of a good voice cannot be overlooked. 
It is suggested that a recording be made by each candi- 
date. This should include not only the normal speaking 
voice but also the giving of directions in a situation which 
tests the resonance and pitch of the voice when it is being 
heard by a large group over a wide area. Members of 
the speech department may be helpful in evaluating the 
record. 

If rhythm is to continue and grow in importance in 
our field, it may be necessary to determine the student’s 
aptitude and past history in music. The available rhythm 
tests do not seem to be prognostic as to rhythm abilities 
in physical education but efforts are being made to form- 
ulate such tests. It might at least be wise to determine 
whether or not the student is tone deaf. 

The health examination is another factor which must 
be evaluated in terms of fitness to teach. There seems to 
be general agreement that persons having the following 
qualities should not be permitted to teach. Unsightly 
deformities, defective vision and hearing, marked devia- 


9C. H. McCloy, Measurements in Physicai 
Education. (New York: . Crofts & Co., 1939) p. é 

10 J. F. Bovard W. Cozens, Tests and in 
Physical Education. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co. 1938). 


tions in weight and height, nervous instability, and in- 
curable defects and diseases. A very complete list of 
positive and negative qualities to be considered in the 
selection of teachers is given in the book called Fit To 
Teach," the ninth yearbook of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. The evaluation of the health record of 
the prospective teacher cannot be ignored during the 
clinical review of evidence concerning the value of an 
individual to the teaching field. 


| T is suggested that before the meeting of the committee 
on admissions of prospective candidates, a profile pic- 
ture be made of each individual, to aid the committee in 
trying to determine the value of the inter-relationships 
of the various aspects of the candidate. A list of all the 
items to be considered would be placed down the left side 
of a printed form. Various columns could then be marked 
off opposite these lists. The result of each test would 
then be placed in the column comparable to the grade on 
the various tests. A line drawn from one evaluation to 
another would then give a graphic representation of the 
objective evidence which is presented. Then the only 
problem left would be for the committee to decide the 
value of this evidence as means of predicting success in 
teaching. 

The number and variety of administrative aids which 
are suggested in the literature is rather staggering when 


(Continued on page 390) 


11 Mary D. Barnes, Ed., Fit To Teach, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, National Education Association, ninth yearbook, 1938, p. 212. 


PROGRAM FOR THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1941 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon under auspices of Massachusetts Society, 
A.A.H.P.E.R., Hotel Pioneer. 

Presiding: Marjorie Bouvé, Director, Bouvé-Boston School 
of Physical Education. 

Speaker: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, President, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 

2:00 p.M. Joint Session, Department of Secondary School 
Principals and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

‘ Place: Gymnasium, Y.W.C.A., 140 Clarendon St., Boston. 

Presiding: Wilfred Ringer, Headmaster, Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

“The Fundamentals in the Program for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in Our Public Schools,” C. L. 
Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“The Administration of a Worth-while Program in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in Our Public 
Schools,” Oscar J. Gamel. Principal, Chestnut Street 
Junior High School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Demonstration by the Modern Dance Groun of the Newton 
High School,-Assisted by the Verse-Speaking Choir and 
the Boys’ Chorus. Directed by Jean Aubry. 


National Education Association Convention 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1941 


9:00 a.m. Discussion Group (place to be announced). 

Topic: “Health and National Defense.” 

Presiding: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“The Contributions of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation to National Defense,” Dr. Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams. 

The implications of this subject will be presented by 
Dr. Williams and will be amplified by other speakers. 
These talks will be followed by discussion. 

1. “Activit‘es in Healthful Living,” Ernst Hermann, 
Dean Emeritus, Sargent College of Boston University. 

2. “Problems in Healthful Living,” Dr. Haven Emerson. 

3. “The Mind in Healthful Living,” speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

2:15 p.m. Joint Meeting of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals and the A.A.H.P.E.R. (Lee Auditor- 
ium, Y.W.C.A.) 

Presiding: Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, President, A.A.H. 
P.E.R. 

“Administration of the Health Program in the Elementary 
Scheol,” Arnold Gregory, Principal, The Raupp School, 
Lincoln Park, Michigan. 

“Health Education for the Elementary School,’ Hazel 
Richardson, Texas State College for Women, Denton. 

Lecture-Demonstration, “Physical Education through Rhy- 
thmic Work.” 

Leader: Pauline Chellis, with group of children from Bos- 
ton public schools. 
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Re-Creating Ed 
Recreation 


ucators through 


by MARIE HAIDT 
and DR. ARTHUR F. DAVIS 


Associate Professors of Physical Education 
and Co-Directors, Summer Session Recreation Program 
The Pennsylvania State College 


N “enjoy life while you study” program for stu. 
dents, teachers, and faculty taking summer 
school courses has been offered for the past two 

years at The Pennsylvania State College under the di- 
rection of the School of Physical Education and Athletics 
and the Summer Session Administration. 

Little has been done to provide outlets for students in 
summer session programs which may lessen the arduous- 
ness or strain of constant mental confinement. These 
people have been submerged in concentration throughout 
the winter in their various school positions, and though 
they must continue during the summer, much could be 
added to that community life into which they come to 
assist in placing an entirely different “label” on the strain 
of continued educational pursuit. Why not add recrea- 
tive activities to the summer session program and diffuse 
these fine academic pursuits with play in various forms? 
This might really make one’s summer session more near- 
ly a vacation period in conjunction with studies. 

Unquestionably, administrations have long felt the 
need for extensive recreational advantages for winter 
session students. In this they have stretched budgets to 
great limits to care for this essential phase of student life. 
And, why? Recreation has finally been recognized as an 
essential part of education and has been given a vital 


Panel at left: Men and women students ‘“‘co-recreating” at indoor 
games that all will enjoy. Below: Picnic’s end. 
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position in the complete program. Philosophers, psy- 
chologists, and educators do not fail to emphasize, in 
one way or another, the benefits that come from a well 
balanced schedule of life. It has been the desire of 
The Pennsylvania State College administration to offer 
a broad recreational program which will contribute to 
the total functional health and balance of all individuals 
during the regular college year. Summer session students 
come here for a short period of concentrated study and 
often forego social life. For this reason it is our belief 
that an equally extensive program should be provided for 
them. Organization for this definite purpose obtains and 
there is now in effect a program which provides immediate 
occasions for people to “mix.” Through this program 
students find themselves with many others who are here 
under the same circumstances, and who have the same 
good social desires. The activities are broad in scope 
and varied in intensity, and they have proved to be val- 
uable mixers for students of all levels and all capacities. 

It is generally recognized that no single program can 
be set up that will meet the needs of all communities. 
In a well arranged program, consideration should be given 
to geographical location, available water and recreation 
land areas, equipment, leadership, participating personnel, 
and finally to costs. The location of The Pennsylvania 
State College, among valleys, mountains, and streams, 
furnishes excellent opportunities for many desirable 
activities such as hiking, horseback riding, bicycling, golf, 
swimming, or picnicking. By coordinating the facilities, 
equipment, and interests of all possible sources, the prob- 
lem of administrative expense is considerably minimized. 
Slight cost to individuals exists only for riding, bicycling, 
roller-skating, and for ammunition used in shooting. 

The following program is representative of the variety 
of individual, team, and mixed activities that has been or- 
ganized and administered for the summer group. In 
order to satisfy the interests of all students an interest 
sheet was presented at registration. This form was filled 
in and returned by the student and followed up by the 
co-directors. 


A general view of a fun night shows part of the crowd of students 
and teachers that come to enjoy the informal recreation of volleyball, 
badminton, square dancing, and passive games. 


The Riding Club in action—instruction being given to women students. 


INDIVIDUAL 


Women 
*Riding 
* Archery 
*Bowling 
*Swimming 
*Badminton 
Ping-pong 
Golf 

Tennis 
MIxep GROUPS 

Open to All 

Roller Skating 

Swim Parties 

Hikes 

Picnics 


TOURNAMENTS 


Women Only 
Ping-pong 
Badminton 
Tennis 

Golf 
Volleyball 
Mushball 
Archery 
Bridge 


RECREATION PROGRAM 


Men 
Horseshoes 
Golt 
Tennis 
Badminton 
Swimming 
Handball 
Gymnasium 


*Riding 


For Club Members Only 


Men Only 
Horseshoes 
Golf 
Tennis 
Mushball 
Volleyball 
Basketball 
Archery 


* Supervision and instruction given. 


Bicycling 
Rifle 
Riding 


Photography 


Crafts 


Mixed Groups 
Tennis 

Golf 
Horseshoes 
Volleyball 
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The Bicycle Club lines up before a tour under the leadership of 
Co-Director Arthur F. Davis. 


SPECIAL FEATURE PROGRAMS (For All Students) 

Fun Nights—An informal program of passive and active games, 
dances, etc. 

Square Dancing—Led by native callers. 

Talent Night—An opportunity to display your talents. 


Fun Nights 


The innovation of a special all-faculty party and Sat- 
urday evening fun or play nights open to all summer 
students were probably the outstanding features of the 
recreation program because of: 

1. The large numbers reached in a single evening. 

2. The variety of passive and active events arranged 
to meet all ages and individual needs. 

3. The opportunities for socializing because of extreme 
informality. 

Besides offering the students and teachers immediate 
release from possible tension induced by regular and 


Left: These students hopefully let the mirror cast reflections on their 
dancing. Right: Friendly competition on the archery range. 


concentrated study, these fun nights also serve to give 
ideas to many superintendents, principals, regular class. 
room teachers, supervisors of physical education, ang 
recreation leaders for similar programs back in their 
own communities. 

The following is a list of the features introduced jn 
the fun nights: 

1. Rhythmic Activities—Square dancing, social dane. 
ing, and musical mixers. 

2. Passive Games—Caroms, chess, checkers, Chinese 
checkers, shuffleboard, bingo, dominoes, bridge, pinochle, 
miniature bowling, miniature soccer, darts, table-tennis, 
horseshoes, and miscellaneous table games. 

3. Active Games.—Volleyball, badminton, basketball, 
and informal floor games. 

The period of play for each evening extended from 
7:30 to 12:00 o’clock, or approximately four and one- 
half hours. To make acquaintance easier, cards were 
pinned on each person giving the name of the person, 
professional position, and place of employment. A close 


Women teachers bowl and set ’em up. 


record was kept on attendance which showed the num- 
ber of persons served on five occasions to total 4,225 
or an average attendance of nearly 850 on each occa- 
sion. The success of serving such numbers depended 
in part on the voluntary leadership supplied by many - 
men and women on the campus. 


(Continued on page 386) 
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Fundamentals in Dance and Sport 


By 


GERTRUDE M. BAKER 


University of Minnesota 


tions in this field. About twenty years ago the dance 
studios of the early dance romanticists, in a reaction 
against the static trunk control used in the ballet, were 


Te term “fundamentals” has had many connota- 


using the word especially to stress movements involving | 


flexion, extension, and rotation of the trunk. We rolled 
and we crawled. About the same time Niels Bukh, who 
had decided that the Swedish “single movement on com- 
mand” was not suited to the young people of Denmark 
who lived on farms, was developing and teaching his 
“fundamental gymnastics” which had its base in flexi- 
bility, strength, and coordination. Both of these uses 
had the meaning of basing movement upon a general need 
that had come into existence. A use of the word that 
seems generally popular today is defined by W. R. La- 
Porte in The Physical Education Curriculum as follows: 
“By activity fundamentals is meant those elements of 
game performance which must be mastered before the 
game or activity can be participated in successfully.” 
This meaning obviously refers to the simple skills that 
must be built before complex ones can result. 

The connotation used in this discussion, however is 
different from the three preceding. It grew up in the 
Middle West about a dozen years ago. The chief initia- 
tor and inspiration of the point of view was undoubtedly 
Margaret H’Doubler. She it was who much earlier than 
the time I have indicated was already so convincing con- 
cerning a close connection between sport and dance that 
a little group of people from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Iowa met together for a discussion that lasted a week. 
For four consecutive years this group met in the same 
way; sometimes people came from other universities also. 
These sessions were called “Fundamentals Conferences.” 
Whatever else was accomplished, I believe that all who 
stayed by came through with some sort of notion that if 
we could determine and stress some such identical ele- 
ments in movement as Thorndike dealt with in arithme- 
tic, maybe we would find that there was carry-over in 
movement as well as in arithmetic. Fundamentals in this 
sense is not limited to dance and sport but is equally 
applicable to all areas of movement. 


| ina controversy that had gone on for many years over 
the subject of carry-over or transfer didn’t worry us 
at all as I remember. Since 1890 or thereabouts, belief 
in the possibilities of transfer seems to have been on and 
off; right now, for education in general, there seems to 
be enough affirmative scientific evidence to give the 
theory good standing. To be in style, however, we must 
not speak too loudly of “identical elements” lest we ap- 


A paper presented before the A.A.H.P.E.R., April 1940, Chicago. 
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pear to be old-fashioned bond psychologists; rather we 
must use the word “factor” instead of “element”; fur- 
thermore, we must visualize a total configuration of 
movement factors. With such a thought in mind, one 
visualizes motor experience A, an instant in badminton 
perhaps, wherein a group of factors such as flexibility, 
strength, and balance are interplaying in the perform- 
ance, and motor experience B, an instant possibly in 
modern dance, where a similar configuration of factors 
exists. “Trace,” as Koffka puts it, of one such factor as 
balance may possibly become a part of the dance config- 
uration as a result of the badminton experience. No one 
that I know of has done anything to prove the point I 
have just made, but evidently there are data to support 
the thing in principle. 

The fundamentals conference group back in the latter 
part of the twenties were thinking pretty much of fun- 
damentals from the standpoint of mechanics of move- 
ment. Naturally because of the personnel of our group, 
we tended to concentrate on rhythm in all movement. 
Under Miss H’Doubler’s direction we talked a good deal 
about rhythm factors such as accent, evenness and un- 
evenness, etc., both in dance and in sport. As we went 
our various ways after that series of stimulating meetings, 
we naturally developed further our own interpretations 


of the subject. I offer mine here for whatever they may 
be worth. 


ROM an analytical standpoint, I see a group of fac- 

tors composing skill or coordination. Whether the ac- 
tivity be one in which the body itself is moving through 
space as in the dance or one in which the primary atten- 
tion is on an object such as a ball, a shuttlecock, or a 
suitcase, I believe that balance of the body, direction of 
either an object or the body itself in space, relative force 
of muscular contraction, and timing of either the body 
or the control of an object are inherently basic in all 
movement. Some movements, such as those in certain 
stunts, seem to place a premium on balance; in some, on 
the other hand, the direction of the object or of the body 
is the first requisite. Probably in every movement there 
is a network of mechanical factors such as balance, force, 
direction, and timing. One or another factor may be 
primary for a particular situation, but all must be inter- 
related with the nicety necessitated by the particular 
situation if success is to be achieved. The extent to which 
this interrelationship is achieved kinesthetically consti- 
tutes the level of coordination that has been reached in 
that performance. Undoubtedly there are other factors 
involved: surely reaction time is one; warming up of the 

(Continued on page 388) 
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VOL. XIil JUNE, 1941 Number 6 
N a recent syndicated article, Walter 
Taxes on Lippmann, noted political theorist and 


Recreation—To economist, expresses opinions on pro- 
What Extent? posals for tax legislation that have im- 

plications for the whole field of recrea- 
tion in a period of crisis. Although Mr. Lippman is 
speaking of activities that might more commonly be 
labeled “amusements,” his thesis nevertheless can be 
carried into the whole field of activities in recreation. 
We take the liberty of briefing some of his comments as 
they appeared in the Detroit Free Press for May tenth. 
Mr. Lippmann takes issue with the Treasury officials on 
their proposal to tax the ordinary individual’s amuse- 
ments and luxuries. He states in part: 


The Treasury proposes to get nearly one-fourth of its new 
excise revenue out of taxes on tobacco and soft drinks. Un- 
less it can be shown that tobacco and sugar are needed for 
war production, or that tobacco and soft drink factories could 
be converted to war production, there is no point whatever 
in penalizing the consumption of tobacco and soft drinks. 

The same rule applies even more obviously to taxes on 
checks, on amusements, on candy, on bowling alleys, billiard 
or pool tables, playing cards, musical instruments, and safe 
deposit boxes. 

What we have to have are. taxes that impose real and 
necessary sacrifices of many conveniences that interfere with 
the defense program. But there is no reason for imposing on 
the people unnecessary nuisance taxes which merely interfere 
with their quite legitimate pleasures. 


The whole matter presents interesting ideas for discus- 
sion. No doubt the framers of the tax bill have had in 
mind those pleasures which seemed to them extravagant 
and in the nature of personal luxuries. Lippmann has a 
point in arguing that the taxes should be imposed on 
things that really interfere with the national defense pro- 
gram instead of upon the simple things mentioned. Inas- 
much as the public, however, has always accepted the fact 
that candy, cigarettes, drinks, and movies are small lux- 
uries, it has on the whole been amenable to paying for the 


privilege of indulging in them. So long as not exorbitant 
these taxes are accepted without undue objection. 

It would be a grave danger, however, if the tax imposi- 
tions were carried into the fields of active recreation and 
were excessive in respect to health-giving sports such as 
golf, tennis, and swimming for example. Equipment for 
these recreations as well as attendance at baseball anq 
other sport events should not be handicapped by excessive 
penalties. The same applies to concerts, the theater, and 
movies from the standpoint of their value as offsets for 
mental depression. All these activities are necessities jp 
days when physical and mental health are essential to 
the national morale. No unnecessary hindrance should 
be put in the way of having all individuals keep fit in a 
time when the security of our nation and the permanence 
of our way of living depends upon a healthy and resolute 
citizenry. 

Ewe: subscribers to the Research Quar- 
Announcement terly are fortunate this year in having 
two extra numbers available to them, 
The regular four issues will come as 
usual but in addition there will be two 
Supplements, one issued in conjunction with the May 
issue and the other planned for October. 

On behalf of the National Association, we wish to 
thank the groups that have sponsored these research 
documents and made them available to the profession. 
Appreciation in particular is given to Prof. G. B. Affleck 
of Springfield College and his staff; and to Miss Agnes 
Wayman of Barnard College and her assisting contribu- 
tors from the National Association of Directors of Phy- 
sical Education for College Women. 

The Springfield Supplement to the May Quarterly in- 
cludes two hundred pages of research literature prepared 
by the well known members of the Springfield College 
faculty. It is fittingly dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
James Huff McCurdy, for many years Head of the De- 
partment of Physical Education at that school while at 
the same time directing the destinies of the American 
Physical Education Association. The general theme of 
the monograph is Physical Fitness. The studies relate 
some of the findings of the contributors on that timely 
subject and also represent an effort to bring together and 
interpret other significant selections in the field. 

The manuscript of the second Supplement will be pub- 
lished in October and it is one of the few historical. re- 
searches yet prepared by our profession. The title is 
“Pioneer Women in Physical Education.” The manu- 
scripts consist of a selected collection of biographies of 
women who have been prominent in the field of Physical 
Education. It is a valuable human-interest document. 

These Supplements will add to the research material 
already made available since 1934 through the help of 
such institutions as the University of Iowa, George Wil- 
liams College, Boston University, Springfield College, and 
Wellesley College. They represent an interest not only in 
the development of needed research by our profession but 
also in making the results available to other research cen- ' 
ters. By such generous and cooperative effort our pro- 
fessional research is greatly enhanced. 


Supplements 
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Antioch’s Health Service Plan 


By 


DR. SAMUEL F. HARBY 


Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


last few years have emphasized the problem of 

achieving a better distribution of medical services 
for the people of the United States as a whole. The 
Wagner Bill for a National Health Program and other 
movements toward the same end are gathering momen- 
tum with each new day. Among these the various insur- 
ance plans, designed to spread the cost of sickness by 
providing medical care at a fixed nominal fee, are par- 
ticularly noteworthy—and it is in this category that the» 
Antioch health service plan logically belongs. 

The plan did not originate here, nor is it a complete 
solution to the health service problem, even for Antio- 
chians. It is definitely a step in the right direction, how- 
ever, and one well ahead of the weak effort usually put 
forth by colleges to protect the health of their students. 

In general, the Antioch plan is founded on the thesis 
that adequate medical care is the right of every student, 
and that it can be provided for a reasonable figure. More 
specifically, each student is charged a medical fee of $7.50 
per semester, for which he receives, as nearly as the col- 
lege can provide it, complete medical care: hospitaliza- 
tion, physician’s services, medicines—even surgery and 
care of specialists when necessary and within fixed ex- 
pense limits. Since Antioch works on the cooperative 
system (i.e., students study and work alternate periods, 
ten weeks being spent on campus and then ten weeks 
away in industry), the health service plan must protect 
students while they are working off campus as well as 
during periods at the college. Services outside are nat- 
urally limited to emergencies, for chronic ailments can 
be dealt with during periods on campus. Expenses result- 
ing from accidents and acute illness are covered up to 
$200. 

The most important phase of the program is the 
practice of preventive measures to insure good health and 
forestall sickness before it has a chance to develop. The 
major emphasis is on prevention, and numerous proce- 
dures have been devised to discover symptoms in the 
early stages. 


| phase tev events and national trends during the 


VERY applicant for admission is required to have a 
complete physical examination by his family physi- 
cian before he comes to Yellow Springs, and only students 
in reasonably good health are accepted. The physician’s 
report must show record of previous illness, immuniza- 
tions, results of Wasserman test, urinanalysis, blood 
count, and numerous other data not usually included in 
student health records. 
Upon admission each student is interviewed personally 
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by the college physician and one of the physical educa- 
tion teachers. He is given a printed description of the 
services he may expect, and is made to understand that 
all such services have been paid for in advance; also that 
the college is even more anxious than he is to prevent 
illness and the consequent expense of treatment. No 
further interview is had during the first year, except as 
the student comes in of his own volition for treatment or 
advice. 

After the freshman year every student is required to 
have annual physical examinations by the college doctor 
and staff. This examination is very complete and, for the 
most part, is individual and private, so that personal 
problems may be dealt. with adequately. Cumulative 
records are kept and consulted on every occasion of stu- 
dent visits to the infirmary. 

The insurance plan brings about wider use of the health 
service than would otherwise be possible. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that last year more than ten thousand 
visits to the clinic for consultation were made by the 
members of our student body, which numbers only 750 
and of which only 60 per cent are on campus at any 
given time. Numerically, this compares favorably with 
the best of other institutions. A possible example of the 
results of the service may be seen in the fact that we 
have not had a case of typical pneumonia (Pneumococ- 
cus) in ten years. 

Furthermore, the fifteen dollars each student pays an- 
nually actually does cover the expense of the health 
service. Working on the principle that “a stitch in time 
saves nine,” it is easily demonstrated that an ailment 
treated in the early stages prevents more serious and ex- 
pensive treatment later. This is good economy. As a 
matter of fact there is usually an annual surplus in the 
health fund, which goes toward the purchase of new 
equipment. 


LITTLE known advantage of the Antioch plan is 

its positively unique consultation service. Since 
funds are available for purchasing outside professional 
help, the college physician may call in for consultation 
any physician or specialist within reach—or as is more 
often the case, refer the student to the specialist, who 
later renders a written report for the college record. Since 
Antioch students work in twenty states of the union and 
this consultation service is limited only by the availability 
of specialists, the best men in the country are often asked 
to diagnose or treat Antioch students. Specialists of 
Dayton, Springfield, Cincinnati, and Columbus are within — 
(Continued on page 390) 
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Some Recent Court Decisions on 
Legal Liability of Teachers 


By 
HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Secretary to Commissioner, 
Board of Education, New York City 


Instructor of School Law and Research Assistant 
Center for Safety Education, New York University 


limited one. With your permission I shall discuss 
only those court cases which have arisen since the 
beginning of 1940.* 

Two cases involving suits against the school board 
rather than the teacher clearly restated the basic test of 
negligence applicable to teachers as well as to school 
boards: that the degree to which one should anticipate 
certain dangers, and act accordingly, constitutes the legal 
standard for the determination of negligence. Unless one 
acts with reasonable foresight in view of the circum- 
stances he is negligent. 

In a Washington State case, a twelve-year old girl was 
playing tag during lunch recess. Running down a flight 
of stairs leading to the basement, she stubbed her toe on 
the top step which was three or four inches above the 
playground level. She continued down the steps, attempt- 
ing to catch her balance, but put her hand through the 
glass basement door, which was suddenly slammed shut 
by another pupil. There was no railing along the stairs. 
The judgment was for the injured girl, since it was rea- 
sonable to anticipate, held the court, that children play- 
ing in such a yard might trip over such a step. The 
school district knowingly maintained a dangerous condi- 
tion and was liable because it should have foreseen the 
consequences of its misconduct." 

Somewhat similar injuries occurred in Tennessee where 
a child fell into a depressed basement or area next to a 
playground because no guard rail was provided ;* in Penn- 
sylvania when a child fell through a floor of a school 
building which was being demolished;* in California 
where a student leaving the school fell against a century 
plant situated on the side of the pathway leading from 
the school to the street;* and in New York when a grand- 


Tin subject assigned to me is by its very nature a 


A paper presented before the preconvention Conference on Safety 
Education, A.A.H.P.E.R., April 1941, Atlantic City. 

* Epitor’s NOTE: Most, if not all, of the cases referred to in this 
paper are of such recent ‘date that they were not included in Mr. 
Rosenfield’s excellent book, Liability for School Accidents. 

1 Eckerson v. Ford’s, Prairie School District, 3 Wash. St. (2d) 475, 
101 Pac. (2d) 345 (1940). 

2 Odil v. Maury County, 175 Tenn. 550, 136 S. W. (2d) 500 
(1940). 

3 Devlin v. School District of Philadelphia, 337 Pa. 209, 10 Atl. 
(2d) 408 (1940). 

4 Kelso v. Board of Education of City of Glendale, 109 Pac. (2d) 
29 (Cal. App., 1941). 
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parent fell into a hole in a playground of her grand- 
daughter’s school.° 

Another case which especially emphasized the funda- 
mental nature of reasonable foresight and anticipation as 
the basic criteria of negligence arose in New York. Here 
a toilet was adjacent to the school lunchroom, accessible 
through two doors. One door-check was defective, and 
plaintiff’s hand was caught in the door as she slipped. The 
school district was not held negligent: “The accident hap- 
pened in a most unusual way. From the defect in the 
door check one could not reasonably foretell an accident 
of that nature.” Since such accident was not reasonably 
foreseeable from the defect, there was no negligence.® 

Other cases indicate the applicability of certain de- 
fenses to liability. Even if a teacher be negligent, before 
he can be held liable it must be shown that his negligence 
was the proximate cause of the injury, in an unbroken 
line of negligence. An Ohio case clearly illustrates this 
rule. A student sued a teacher because of injuries in- 
flicted by a fellow student in a class for defectives and in- 
corrigibles. The teacher allowed the pupils to purchase 
milk and to retain the milk bottles. This day the teacher 
left the room to gossip with another teacher. and a stu- 
dent in the class threw a bottle at plaintiff, blinding him. 
Similar escapades had occurred previously. The court ab- 
solved the teacher of liability since his absence from the 
room was at most a “remote cause” of the injury, which 
was the direct and proximate result of the violent dispo- 
sition of plaintiff's fellow Although this Ohio 
court said it was not reasonable to expect the teacher to 
anticipate this attack of a fellow-student, you will recall 
that the Washington court in the first case we discussed ° 
held it reasonable to expect a child playing tag to slam 
the door in the face of a pursuing fellow-student. The 
Ohio case, in my judgment, is open to question.® 


CANADIAN case, from Ottawa, raises similar is- 
sues of defenses against negligence. A first-year 
high school student broke his elbow in vaulting a horse, 
an exercise in which plaintiff had previous instruction 
and successful practice. The teacher had assigned two 
seniors to supervise. The court absolved the school of 
5 Farrell v. Board of Education, 20 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 161 (App. 
Div., 2nd Dept., 1940). 
6 Millman v. Board of Education of New York City, 104 New 
York Law Journal 1331, October 30, 1940. 
7 Guyten v. Rhodes, 65 Ohio App. 163, 29 N. E. (2d) 444 (1940). 
8 Eckerson v. Ford’s Prairie School District, supra n. 1 


9See (Note) 29 Georgetown Law Journal, "390 (Dec. 1940); 14 
Cincinnati Law Review 111 (Jan. 1941). 
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negligence; not only was there no showing that defen- 
dant’s negligence was the direct cause of the accident, but 
also the evidence clearly showed the pupil to be guilty of 
contributory negligence. He assayed the jump without 
the assistance of helpers upon whose aid he previously 
relied, although he knew he was clumsy; therefore, he 
clearly comprehended the risk involved. To require more 
care of the teaching staff would smack of paternalism, 
said the court.*® 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that both the Ohio 
and Canadian courts refused to compel the school district 
to segregate pupils of different ages and experience. This 
was the more striking in the Canadian case because there 
the course of study specifically counselled such separa- 
tion. 

Another example of contributory negligence on the 
pupil’s part absolving the school board of liability oc- 
curred in California. In the physical education class the 
girls would undress in the gym and then proceed to the 
playground across a private school road used for school 
deliveries. This day, the plaintiff (a sixteen-year old girl 
of more than ordinary intelligence) raced another girl to 
the courts, head down. She ran into the middle of a de- 
livery truck and was hurt. Since she knew of the use of 
the road by trucks, and failed to look out for them, the 
court held that she was guilty of contributory negligence 
as a matter of law, and reversed a judgment of $20,000 
for the injured girl. A pupil must exercise that degree of 
care which can be expected under the circumstances of a 
child of her age.** 


| poe facts of the cases arising since 1940 clearly indi- 
cate some focal points of trouble. We have already 
discussed decisions relating to faulty school premises and 
grounds. Another source of difficulty is alleged insuffi- 
ciency of supervision. For example, no supervision was 
provided during lunch in a California case; a student en- 
gaged plaintiff in a scuffle and broke her arm by twisting 
it. The court ruled that it was for the jury to decide 
whether such lack of supervision was a contributing fac- 
tor to the injury, since failure to provide supervision 
“may reasonably be expected to result in rough and dan- 
gerous practices of wrestling and scuffling among the 
students.” 1” 

In a New York case, a pupil playing in the yard during 
lunch was struck in the eye with a rubber ball thrown 
by another student. In response to a claim of insuffi- 
ciency of supervision, the court ruled that the board of 
education’s “obligation was fulfilled when it provided for 
adequate supervision in the person of one or more in- 
structors.” ** The duty of supervision is complied with 
by provision of “general supervision,” and it is not neces- 
sary that a board of education provide supervision over 
each child or over each piece of equipment. 

Another development of general interest occurred in 

10 Butterworth v. Collegiate Institute Board of Ottawa, 1940 
Ontario Weekly Notes, 332. 

11 Taylor v. Oakland Scavenger Co., 103 Pac. (2d) 605 (Cal. App., 
1940; rhe. granted Aug. 15, 1940). 

12 Forgnone v. Salvadore Union Elementary School District, 106 
Pac. (2d) 932 (Cal. App., 1940). 

13 Graff v. Board of Education of New York City, 258 App. Div. 


813, 15 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 813 (1939), aff'd. 283 N. Y. 574, 27 N. E. 
(2d) 438 (1940). 
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New York. Despite contrary opinions of very distin- 
guished counsel who regard safety patrols as improper 
school-board activities, the New York Legislature adopted 
a statute authorizing and empowering school boards to 
organize school safety patrols and exempting school 
boards, school officials, and teachers from any liability for 
accidents resulting therefrom.'* Thus, New York joins 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
which have adopted similar legislation." 

Other cases in Washington *® and California ** relate 
to the statutory liability of school boards, and still others, 
from Georgia '* and New Mexico,’® concern the liability 
of school bus drivers for negligently permitting students 
to so alight from the bus as to be struck by approaching 
cars. 

These topics are outside of my assignment, but I should 
like to close my brief remarks by telling you of a case 
pending right now in New York City. Although the acci- 
dent happened in a machine shop it has definite perti- 
nence to health education problems. A high school pupil 
recovered judgments of $9,200 for injuries sustained when 
his loose-fitting sweater got caught in the lead screw of a 
lathe; while attempting to extricate himself, his finger 
was cut off. One of the claims of negligence was that 
the board of education failed to provide tight-fitting over- 
alls, and should have forbidden wearing of loose-fitting 
clothes. On April 21, 1941 the court on appeal reversed 
the judgment and held that the board of education was 
not required to supply such clothes to students.*° Sup- 
pose the plaintiff's argument is sustained on appeal? 
Would it mean health education teachers must see to it 
that sneakers are provided for gym classes, or ear-plugs 
for those using the pool, or even eye-glasses for those 
reading school library books with small print? Another 
point raised in the case was that there had not been ade- 
quate safety instruction; on this question the evidence 
was in sharp conflict. How much simpler it would have 
been had the teacher kept some sort of check-list to show 
precisely when such safety instruction was given and in- 
dicating its scope. This suggestion might well be taken 
to heart by physical education teachers. The court also 
held that sufficient supervision is provided when two com- 
petent teachers are assigned to the supervision. 

These recent cases only re-emphasize a point I have 
long been trying to make. School safety is not a negative 
thing; it is a positive factor. It encourages our staff to 
be alert to dangers that may be foreseen and counsels 
them in methods of forestalling troubles. Negligence is 
the negative side; a school safety program is the positive 
side. The sounder the safety program, the less will be 
the number of “recent court decisions on legal liability.” 


14 Laws of New York, 1941. 

15 Rosenfield, Liability for School Accidents (1940), p. 103-4. 

16 Casper v. Longview School District No. 122, 105 Pac. (2d) 
503 (Wash. 1940). 

17 Kline v. San Francisco Unified School District, 104 Pac. (2d) 
661 (Cal. App., 1940); Wicklund v. Plymouth Elementary School 
District, 99 Pac. (2d) 314 (Cal. App., 1940). 

18 Gazaway v. Nicolson, 9 S. E. (2d) 154 (Ga., 1940); Greeson 
v. Davis, 9 S. E. (2d) 690 (Ga. App., 1940). 

— v. McDonald, 44 N. M. 473, 104 Pac. (2d) 900 
1940). 

20 Edkins v. Board of Education, (Appellate Division, 2nd Dept.) 

105 New York Law Journal 1788 (April 22, 1941). 
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THE ART OF HANDGUN SHOOTING 
BY CAPTAIN CHARLES ASKINS, JR. 


Border Patrol Championship, 1930-1939; National Individual Pistol 
Championship, 1936; U. S. International Pistol Team, 1937-1939 


Written for both beginner and expert, this practical manual will be invaluable to all who use it. 
The methods outlined are those which the author has used in winning at one time or another prac- 
tically every worth-while championship. ‘The system of gun handling advocated is entirely original 
and is based upon the firing of more than a quarter million rounds of cartridges. The beginner 
who will study carefully the fundamentals described and illustrated will find that his skill in shoot- 
ing will improve to a marked degree. The expert will learn facts that will help to make him a 
champion. By reading this book, you will become a better shot on the range and in the field and 
you will gain expert knowledge of pistols, revolvers, ammunition and ballistics. 

Police forces, home guards, state guards and pistol clubs should make this book available to their 
members. 

The Contents: The Appeal of Pistol Sheoting, Keep in Physical Trim, Buying the First Handgun, 
How to Stand When Shooting, How to Grasp the Handgun, The Gun-and-Hand Contact, How to Man- 
age the Trigger, How to Adjust the Sights, The Basic Training: Slow Fire, Advanced Training at 
50 Yards, Rapid-Fire Shooting, Trying to Anchor Shot Groups, Trading for a Used Gun, Match-Shoot- 
ing Psychology, The Confidence to Win, Things to Be Remembered in Match Shooting, The Pistol 
Team and the Coach, Selecting a .45 Automatic, Successful Handling of the .45 Auto, Primary Hand- 
gun Ballistics, Shooting by Instinctive Pointing, The Pistol in Modern Warfare, Hitting Thrown 
Targets, Index. Cloth, 6" x 9”, Illustrated, $2.50 


START TODAY! Your Guide to Physical Fitness 


BY C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 
Preface by Dr. Alexis Carrel Illustrated by Nathan House 


Here is a book that meets the challenge of today! As a nation and as individuals we need physical 
fitness. Dr. Crampton with a lifetime of experience in making people well and keeping them well 
has packed into this concise book the basic essentials of physical well being. The book is meant for 
the individual, the doctor, the physical educator and, lastly, for the soldier. In sprightly and clear 
language the noted author defines physical fitness and outlines the all important medical examina- 
tion, showing how important the examination is in our daily health. He then shows clearly why 
we exercise and what it does for us. The exercises and variations are then described and iilustrated. 
A full chapter is given to diet and its importance to physical fitness. 

The Contents: Introduction, What Is Physical Fitness? The Medical Examination, What Is Physi- 
cal Exercise? Morning Exercise, Exercise 1—T he Stretch, Exercise 2—Pumping, Exercise 3—How Many 
Sides Has a Bed?, Exercise 4—Massaging the Vital Organs, Exercise 5—The Abdominal Wall, Exercise 
6—In Training for Life, Exercise 7—The Star Gazer, The Place of Exercise in Life, Diet, A ppendix— 
Forms of Health Examinations, Index. Cloth, 5" x 8”, Illustrated, $1.75 


IT’S FUN TO MAKE THINGS 


BY MARTHA PARKHILL ann DOROTHY SPAETH 
Directors, Crater Club Day Camp, Essex, N. Y. 


It is fun to make things, and in this appealing book the authors show how to make useful articles 
from inexpensive, and often discarded materials. The book is based on the “trial and error” sys- 
tem as tried out at the Crater Club Day Camp, organized and owned by the authors. Complete and 
specific instructions are given for making each article, supplemented with working drawings and 
photographs of the article as it should look when completed. All materials are listed and the reader 
is told where each may be obtained. The cost of each article made is but a few cents. The steps in 
making each article are described briefly and clearly, and in conjunction with the illustrations, any- 
one can follow them easily. Skills are acquired with each article made. The authors have omitted 
all “verbal sawdust” so’ that the patience and time of the reader will not be exhausted in reading 
irrelevant material. Teachers will find that children will welcome these crafts as real fun and will 
be proud of the finished articles, 

The Chapters are: Le?’s Paint; Fun With Metal; Hammer and Saw; Sewing; From Garden Tc Gift; 
’ Pottery; Raffia; Leathercraft; Party Favors; This And That. Cloth, 6” x 9”, Illustrated, $2.00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 67 WEST 44 STREET, NEW YORK 
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TABLE GAMES 


News Flash! 


This new popularly priced series is designed for those who 
want to make idle hours, happy hours. The books are all 
uniformly priced at $1.00, fully illustrated and attractively 
printed and bound. Present and future titles are listed below. 


CHECKERS 
BY MILLARD HOPPER 
World’s Unrestricted Checker Champion 


With this book you can practically sit down and play checkers with the 
World’s Champion. Using the simple question and answer method, the 
author outlines the principles of successful checker playing. Mr. Hopper 
describes situations occurring in actual play so that you can follow his 
strategy in solving difficult problems. The plays are illustrated with 
reproductions of actual checker board play. $1.00. 


BACKGAMMON 
BY MILLARD HOPPER 


In this new book, the checker champion, who is also a skilled backgammon 
player, presents a new and simplified approach to one of our oldest games. 
He has described the fundamentals of the game in simple language and 
reduced the complicated set-up of this absorbing game to a minimum. The 
text is fully illustrated with actual playing situations. $1.00. 


TABLE GAMES 


How to Make and How to Play Them 
BY RAY J. MARRAN 
Originally published in 1939 at $1.50, this new edition is ideally suited 
for inclusion in this new library. It fulfills two purposes in that it tells 
you how to make the games you play. It gives full directions for over 
100 games and their variations. Inexpensive materials are suggested and 


the tools required are easy to secure. $1.00. 


Other titles in this series will include: Chess, Quizzes, Parties, etc. 


A. S. Barnes & Company to Publish 


All Official Rules and Guides 


Formerly Published By The American 
Sports Publishing Company in the 
Spalding Athletic Library 


Including The Official NCAA Football Guide 
for 1941, all official rules and guides will be pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Company, long known 
as the leading publishers of books on Sports, 
Physical Education, Health, etc. The guides 
have been redesigned and restyled. The best fea- 
tures of the former guides have been retained 
and new, valuable features added. For the most 
part, each guide will contain the following: Re- 
view of Past Season, Records and Scores of the 
Past Season, Schedules, Articles by Famous 
Coaches, Lists of Officials, Officers of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association, Official 
Rules, Rules Interpretations. 

Each guide will be illustrated with pictures of 
championship teams, striking action photos, in- 
structive diagrams and charts. The official guides 
for the Fall and Winter Season are listed below. 


The American Sports Library 


THE ‘Oficial NCAA FOOTBALL GUIDE 
July 

THE Official NCAA SOCCER GUIDE = July 

THE Official NCAA BASKETBALL GUIDE 


August 
THE Official NCAA SWIMMING GUIDE 
September 
THE Official NCAA WRESTLING GUIDE 
September 
THE Official NCAA ICE- HOCKEY GUIDE 
September 
THE Official NCAA BOXING GUIDE 
September 
THE Officiaa NCAA TRACK AND FIELD 
GUIDE January 
THE Official NCAA LACROSSE GUIDE 
January 


Price 50 cents each 


Important! 


THE OFFICIAL BASKETBALL GUIDE FOR 
WOMEN published for The National Section on 
Women’s Athletics will be “Off Press” July 7th. 
Place your orders early to insure prompt deliv- 
ery. 

PRICE CHANGE: On July rst, the price of all 
the guides in The Official Sports Library for 
Women will be 35 cents each for the paper 
edition. The cloth editions will be 50 cents each. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 67 WEST 44 STREET, NEW YORK 
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Highlights from Atlantic City 


New Officers Are Elected: At the close of the Atlantic City 
Convention, Anne S. Duggan of Texas State College for Women 
took office as President of the Association. Jay B. Nash of New 
York University was named as President-Elect, and the follow- 
ing Vice-Presidents were elected: Health Education, Pauline 
Brooks Williamson, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ; Physi- 
cal Education, Elwood Craig Davis, University of Pittsburgh; 
and Recreation, Floyd R. Eastwood, Purdue University. 

President Jones Retires: As President Jones becomes Past- 
President, it is fitting that we should pay tribute to his vigorous 
and effective administration. A fine start has been made on a 
nation-wide program of professional promotion, which has already 
put us “on the map” with a large portion of the public, and 
should lead to improved programs in every community. 

The Constitution Is Revised: As the Association has grown in 
size and complexity, it has been apparent for several years that 
the organization needed simplification for more efficient adminis- 
tration, without the sacrifice of democratic procedures. The com- 
mittee on Organizational Set-Up, with Dr. W. L. Hughes as Chair- 
man, made a serious study of this problem and presented to the 
Council a far-seeing report with recommendations for a number 
of changes in the Constitution. The Council spent the major part 
of two sessions in consideration of this report, and accepted it 
with some revisions. The Constitution Committee went into im- 
mediate session and presented the revised Constitution which was 
adopted, and will be printed in an early Fall issue of the JouRNAL. 
All members of the Assocation are urged to become familiar with 
the organization of the Association as outlined in the Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

Membership Dues Are Increased: One important change in- 
cluded in the new Constitution is the increase of Active member- 
ship dues trom $2.00 to $2.50. Professional, student, and life 
membership fees will remain unchanged. This increase, which will 
become effective September 1, 1941, seems necessary because of 
the increasing expenses of the National Association. The addi- 
tional income received from this source will be used primarily 
for the work of the Committee on Legislation, and for operation 
of the new Board of Directors which will have the responsibility 
for the conduct of Association business. 

New Affiliations Are Accepted: The Council at its first meeting 
accepted the petitions of the Wyoming and Idaho State Associa- 
tions for representation on the Council. A petition of the Ameri- 
can Physiotherapy Association for representation as an affiliated 
organization was also accepted. A petition for a Section on Dental 
Health was presented and was officially accepted by the Council. 

The Board of Directors Starts to Work: With the adoption of 
the new Constitution, the majority of committee reports which 
had been submitted to the Council, were referred to this new 
body for action. A meeting of the Board was held at the close 
of the convention, and ancther meeting is scheduled for the last 
week in May so that these reports may receive prompt attention. 

For the purpose of constituting the new Board of Directors 
for immediate action, until the District Associations could be in- 
formed of the new organization and could elect representatives, 
it was voted that temporarily the District representatives on the 
Board should be the 1940-41 District Presidents, or the 1941-2 
Presidents if designated by their predecessors. The list of Board 
members will be found on page 345 of this issue. 

* * * 


Important Resolutions Are Passed: The Legislative Council 
passed resolutions expressing the gratitude of the Association to 
all who had contributed to the success of the convention, and to 
the exhibitors for their attendance and participation. The following 
important resolutions were also adopted by the Council: 
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1. WHEREAS, The ultimate purpose of our Professional ep, 
deavors is to contribute to the physical and social fitness of ‘a 
American youth, and 

Wuereas, Our manifest interests and opportunities jn that 
regard will be facilitated greatly by enactment of the “Schwert 
Bill” H.R. 1074 of the 77th National Congress of these United 
States, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislative Council of the American Assoc. 
iation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation commend 
highly the efforts of our President, Hiram A. Jones, members of 
the National Committee on Legislation and Preparedness, Council 
members, field agents, presidents of state associations, and lj 
others who have contributed so unstintingly and unselfishly of 
their time, energies, and funds in the introduction of H.R. 107% 
and the development of nation-wide support for its enactment, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislative Council of the American Aggo- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation pledge 
its wholehearted approval and support of the efforts to secure 
immediate enactment of H.R. 1074. 


2. WHEREAS, The national emergency has created an increased 
need for an emphasis on military training and 

Wuereas, There has been consideration given to the intro- 
duction or increase of programs of military training in secondary 
schools and colleges and 

Wuereas, It is often recommended that such programs be 
substituted for school programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation which contribute so definitely to national vigor and 

Wuereas, These programs are mutually supplementary but in 
no sense interchangeable, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation go on record as endorsing the policy 
that, should military training programs be established in the 
schools, the school day be so adjusted that there be no reduction 
nor curtailment in programs of health, physical education, and 


recreation. 
* * * 


A Most Successful Convention: While the Association officers 
and Council members were spending long hours in business delibera- 
tions, the rest of the 1900 convention registrants were enjoying a 
fine program of meetings and discussions. The Schwert Bill came 
in for a good share of attention at many meetings. There were 
many practical programs for the teacher on the job, for the 
student, and for the administrator, health worker, recreation 
leader, and teacher-trainer as well. The banquet, dances, and other 
social events provided welcome relaxation, and Miss Scanlan and 
the local convention committees had managed to secure almost 
uniformly perfect weather. At least one convention-goer went in 
swimming, and the early-morning bicycling hour drew some of 
our distinguished past-presidents as well as many other members. 


* * * 


The Andersons Were Unable to Attend: Last month it was 
reported that Dr. William G. Anderson and Mr. Henry Anderson, 
surviving founders of the Association, would attend the conven- 
tion. To their great disappointment, and to the regret of every- 
one, Mr. Henry Anderson became ill early in April. Mrs. William 
Anderson was also ill, so neither brother was able to come to 
Atlantic City. We were very sorry not to have the opportunity 
of talking with these men, whose physical education experience 
extends over a span of 56 years. 

Death of Mr. Anderson: Word has been received at the Assoc- 
iation office since the convention that Mr. Henry Anderson died 
on May 9, in his eighty-third vear. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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The Convention Committee: All praise snuuia be given to 
Mazie Scanlan and her hard-working committees for their highly 
successful efforts in behalf of the convention program and arrange- 
ments. “Easy does it,” Miss Scanlan’s motto, is evidently to be 
recommended to all future convention committees. 

Other Contributors to the Convention: The Association is also 
grateful to the Atlantic City Convention Bureau, to the public 
school authorities, and to the management of the Ambassador and 
Chelsea Hotels for their fine cooperation. 

Mention should also be made of the good work of Mr. Uhler 
and Miss Dilworth of the New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction, who cooperated with all committees during the year, 
and were at least partly responsible for the fine attendance of 
New Jersey teachers at the convention. 

Another state director who worked hard to promote con- 
vention attendance was George Ayars of Delaware, who estimated 
that almost 90 per cent of the health and physical education 
teachers of that state were at the meeting. 


Other News 


The new Section officers will be found listed on page 345 of 
the Journar. Complete information on District officers for 
1941-1942 has not been received at the National office, so these 
names will be announced in a fall issue of the JourNAL. New 
District Presidents, in addition to those previously announced are: 
Eastern, W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania; and South- 
west, James W. Coleman, University of Nevada. 

The Midwest District Association voted at its annual meeting 
to give a national life membership to Ben W. Miller in apprecia- 
tion for his fine services as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, has spent the 
major part of the month of May in northern Minnesota, and 
plans field trips to Louisiana and the Carolinas during the summer. 

N. P. Neilson, Executive-Secretary, will participate in work- 
shop and conference programs and will conduct short courses 
this summer at the University of Oklahoma, University of Pitts- 
burgh, the Pennsylvania State College, and Springfield College. 


Since the annuai meetings of the American Council on Educa- 
tion came at the same time as the Atlantic City convention, the 
Association was well represented on this occasion by Mr. Paul 
Elicker, Executive-Secretary of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the N.E.A. 


Defense Contributions 


We are pleased to announce contributions to the Defense 
Fund by: 
Winifred Van Hagen, Sacramento, 


California; 
Marcella Spahr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and the following from the Michigan Physical Education Association: 
Gilson Pearsall, Helen Wilkie, Mary Bottje, Laurine Endleman, Flor- 
ence J. Price, Herbert Smith, Helen M. Kent, Ruby Johnson, Eleanor 
Eaton, I. Sundling, Helen Abbott, Maryellen DuMonte, Alyce Basker, 
Anne Finlayson, Robert Hills, Lowell M. Palmer, Gertrude I. Beach, 
Lois Herbage, Mona Dunkleberger, Jeanni Boute, Paul Moyes, D. V. 
Powers, Emma Doers, Luella Wiesman, K. J. McCristal, Elmer Lis- 
key, Louise Dietsch, Archie Ross, John Bos, Leslie Bruckner, Elwood 
Watson, Constance U. Jones, A. C. Erwin, Anna Anderson, Alice 
J. Beal, A. A. James, Fred R. Sickels, Ethelyn Ellinger, Frances 
Kilstrom, Marian Campbell, Ila Krumheuer, Ina Krumheuer, Mar- 
garet McDonald, Helen Freeman, Margaret Harmon, Esther Vander 
Broek, Theodora Hunt, Norma Hicks, Cynthia Heth, Marian Squires, 
Gladys Bradfield, Mary Murphy, Dorothy Hedstrom. 

To date, 912 individual members and groups have made con- 
tributions totaling $2152.52. Most of this money has gone toward 
the expenses of officers and committee members incurred in 
connection with the work of the National Committee on Legis- 
lation and Preparedness, and for mimeographing, reprinting, and 
mailing of materials to field agents and others. Many state associa- 
tions and local groups have collected and expended additional 
funds for local promotion efforts which have contributed effect- 
ively to the national program. The New York State Association 
in particular gave notable assistance in local promotion during 
Congressman Schwert’s campaign for re-election last fall. To 
all these groups, and to the many individuals who have contrib- 
uted time and effort as well as money, the Association expresses 
its appreciation. 


Elaine M. Dear, Alton, Illinois; 
Indiana Physical Education As- 
sociation, Muncie, Indiana; 


Standard Texts on Physical Education 


NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, M.D., Professor of 
Physical Education, Oberlin College. and LAURENCE B. 
CHENOWETH, M.D., Professor of Hygiene, University 
of Cincinnati. Second Edition. Octavo, 376 pages, with 
138 engravings and 3 plates. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Its Organization and Administration 
for Girls and Women 
By AGNES R. WAYMAN, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Barnard College, Columbia University. Third 
Edition. Octavo, 378 pages. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


ELEMENTARY ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 


A Text-Book for Students in Hygiene 
and Physical Education 
By MARY REES MULLINER, M_.D., Late Instructor in 
the Department of Hygiene, Wellesley College. Fourth 
Edition. Octavo, 452 pages, illustrated with 312 engrav- 
ings in black and colors. Cloth, $4.75, net. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


A Text-Book for College Freshmen and 
High School Girls 
By RUTH B. GLASSOW, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Physical Education in the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 12mo, 143 pages, with 34 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.75, net. 


‘SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 
By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, A.B., M.A., Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Cincinnati. 
12mo, 173 pages, fully illustrated. Cloth, $2.25. net. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


By the Staff of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Michigan. Octavo, 322 pages, with 
54 engravings. Cloth. $3.50. net. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me:— 


(J. of H.P.E. 6-41) 


Morrison & Chenoweth ...... $4.00 Daviess ........ 
Name 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Phi Delta Pi fraternity announces that its fifteenth national 
convention will be held at the Summit Hotel, Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, August 20-22. Dorothy Zirbes is National President 
of Phi Delta Pi. The other officers are: Vice-President, Bernice 
Moss; Secretary, Louise Stover; Treasurer, Betty Baumhart; Ed- 
itor, Charlotte Holmes; and Finance Chairman, Hazel Orr. 

The Society of State Directors of Health and Physical 
Education had an excellent meeting at Atlantic City on Tues- 
day, April 29. The main item of business was the presentation 
of the 1941 year book, the topic of which is “Teacher Prepara- 
tion in Health and Physical Education,” by State Director 
Harold Jack (Minnesota) and his committee. 

& 


Received from Frances A. Greenwood of the University of 
Alabama a series of charts showing the splendid intramural rec- 
reational program of that institution under the direction of Dr. 
Saxman. Miss Greenwood says, “This program was of particular 
interest to me because of the splendid reaction of the students 
to it. The social situation which this type of competition created 
was very friendly, created splendid attributes, and stirred the 
interest of more than eight hundred women students.” 

* * * 

The first meeting of the New Education Fellowship ever 
to take place in the Western Hemisphere will be held in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 6-12, 1941. The Progressive 
Education Association is the United States section of the 
organization. Study groups have been organized to cover 
all departments of educational interest. The group for health 
education will be led by Sally Lucas Jean of the Health 
Secretariat, World Federation of Education Association. 
Physical education and recreation will be led by Laurentine 
Collins of the Detroit Public Schools. 

& 


College women who play golf are being invited to the first 
Women’s National Collegiate Golf Tournament to be held June 
30 to July 3 at The Ohio State University Golf Course. 


A resolution condemning competitive sports activities for 
girls has been adopted by the Board of Managers of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers. Leading 
women throughout the profession are constantly working 
to eliminate the exploitation of girls for commercial and pub- 
licity purposes under the guise of competitive sports. 

* * * 

Kenneth N. Beadle, Director, Education Division, National 
Conservation Bureau, gets out interesting material in regard to 
safety and he mentions a special combination offer in regard to 
six books: Safety Education in the Elementary School, Positive 
versus Negative Instruction, Safety and Health in Organized 
Camps, Safety in Physical Education in Secondary Schools, A 
Guide-Book for Safety Education (No. 117), A Guide-Book for 
Safety Education (No. 117B). 

Physical examinations are required of a good many groups, 
and now we hear that the Board of Regents of the University 
of Minnesota has decreed compulsory physical examinations 
for members of the University faculty. This experiment 
will be watched with interest by educators everywhere. 

* * * 

Received from Elmon L. Vernier, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, New Rochelle Schools, an excellent summary 
of the study of the types of physical, recreative activities which 
pupils in the secondary schools select after the hour of formal 
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dismissal. It is very interesting indeed to see the many and dif. 

ferent activities carried on. Those activities in which the la 

number of pupils participated were roller skating, swim; 

intramural activities, bicycling, hiking, dancing, water sports, 


“Rhythm and Radio Games” by Fannie M. Steve is ob- 
tainable now at radio station WHA at Madison, Wisconsin 
So oe demand was registered for an earlier edition of this 
manual that a revised edition has been published. The Price 
is 50c. 

* * * 


The physical education leaders in the states of Mississippi and 
Kentucky are making splendid efforts to get state directors of 
health and physical education in those states. 


The strong interest in recreation is being manifested 
everywhere by many excellent institutes and conferences 
dealing with some phase of the subject. At Purdue Univer. 
sity there will be two 3-day Institutes in Recreational Ma- 
terials during the week of June 16. These courses are an 
attempt to provide community leaders with more knowledge 
and skills about folk dance and dramatics for informal rec- 
reation programs. The staff will consist of Janet Tobitt 
and Alice White of New York City. 


* * * 

Tracey W. Garey, Director of Athletics at Torrington High 
School, Connecticut, has served in that town for twenty-one years, 
an enviable record of service in one community. 


* * * 


H. Ross Bunce, President of the National Physical Direc- 
tors Society of the Y.M.C.A., has transferred to Alexandria, 
Louisiana, as Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. to direct a program 
that will be intended primarily to take care of soldiers lo- 
cated in the four camps surrounding that city. Mr. Bunce 
was formerly Director of Physical Education of the Down- 
town Branch Y.M.C.A., Detroit. 

* * 


Charles D. Vibberts, formerly of the Department of Public 
Instruction and more recently a member of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, is now director of 
safety, Ohio Automobile Association, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Vib- 
berts just completed at New York University his work on a 
doctorate and is finished with the exception of the thesis. 


George Ayars, State Director of Delaware, each month 
publishes an interesting state newsletter containing items of 
interest. The Delaware State Department of Education, in 
co-operation with the State Red Cross, is furnishing every 
school with fine first-aid kits. Delaware is doing a marvelous 
job in bicycle safety and also in providing schools with play 
equipment. 

* * * 


The twentieth annual scientific and clinical session of the 
American Congress of Physical Therapy will be held September 1 
to 5 inclusive, 1941, at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

* 


Enjoyed very much reading the monthly newsletter of the 
Midwest Physical Education Association. This is a new fea- 
ture—that a District Association has a newsletter. Ben Mil- 
ler, as Secretary, is to be congratulated. This newsletter con- 
tained many items of business and importance—a good idea. 
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O anemic, weak-bodied floor finish in your gymnasium will stand up for 
long under the severe punishment it is bound to receive. To last, the 
floor finish must be tough enough to take a merciless beating—not only 
from the burning friction of basketball shoes, but also from bucks, horses, and 
parallel bars . . . from dancing feet . . . from scraping feet. 


That's the kind of a floor finish Seal-O-San is. It’s tough. It's got “‘guts’’ enough 
to take all sorts of punishment and come back for more. Year after year, it re- 
sists the wearing action of countless gymnasium activities, without weakening. 


For a Seal-O-San finish is not only on top of the floor—its protective seal pene- Dancing won't scratch the 
trates deep . . . becomes part of the wood itself. That’s why it cannot chip, crack smooth, beautiful finish 
or peel off. That's why it lasts where other finishes break down and quit. 


Put a tough Seal-O-San finish on your gymnasium floor. Quickly applied by your 
players, it is easy and economical to maintain. Like 5200 other coaches, you'll 
find it the only floor finish that meets every test demanded in your gymnasium. 
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“How We Do It” 


The Detroit Tiger—Michigan High School 
Baseball Clinic 


HCH school baseball came into its own in Michigan this year 
with the staging of a huge Baseball Clinic jointly by the 
Detroit Baseball Company management and the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association. It was the first instance in the 
United States of a major league baseball club offering its facilities 
and club personnel to a state high school athletic association for 
a clinic of this kind. 

This Baseball Clinic was held at Briggs Stadium, Detroit, on 
Saturday, May 3, and was attended by nearly nine thousand high 
school baseball players, coaches, and umpires. Notices of the 
Clinic appeared in the State Association’s monthly bulletin in its 
March and April issues. Schools were limited as to the number 
of players which they might bring to the Clinic in proportion 
to the enrollment of the school. The maximum was thirty for 
Class A and B high schools and twenty for those in Class C and 
D. Three hundred seventy-five schools requested reservations and 
admission tickets for the Clinic and were actually in attendance. 
The event was an all-day affair beginning at 10:00 a.m. The 
Clinic proper continued until 11:30. In the afternoon all those 
in attendance at the morning session were the guests of Walter 
O. Briggs, owner of the Detroit Tigers, at the Detroit-Philadelphia 
game. Special sections were reserved in Briggs Stadium for the 
high school visitors. 

The morning session opened with a word of welcome from 
Vice-President Walter O. Briggs, Jr., General Manager Jack Zel- 
lers, and Club Manager “Del” Baker. Sections were designated 
in Briggs Stadium by placards for coaches, officials, catchers, first, 
second, and third basemen, short stops, outfielders, and pitchers. 
Members of the Detroit Tiger squad in uniform were assigned 
to these respective centers in accordance with the positions they 
played on the Detroit team. They discussed and demonstrated 
the fundamentals and techniques of baseball and answered the 
players’ questions. The interest and enthusiasm with which these 
professional baseball players entered into this part of the Clinic 
was most remarkable. Naturally the boys were “all ears and 
eyes” as a result of the opportunity of actually seeing and hearing 
these “tops” in the baseball world telling them how to play. One 
newspaper referred to this phase of the Clinic by saying that the 
high school boys received instructions from a “million dollar 
coaching staff.” 

Manager Baker, Chief Scout Eagan, and General Manager 
Zellers handled the coaches’ section. American League umpires 
George Moriarity, Harry Geisel, and George Pipgras led the dis- 
cussion in the umpires’ section. Catchers Sullivan and Tebbetts 
talked to the catchers. York and Assistant Coach Miller showed 
the first basemen how to play that position. The great “Charley” 
Gehringer was one of the most popular “teachers” in discussing 
the play around second base. Shortstops Bartell and Croucher 
met with the young shortstops. Higgins was the instructor for 
the third basemen. Outfielders McCosky, Stainback, Greenberg 
(now Private Greenberg, U.S.A.), Harris, and Campbell took 
various sections of the large group of outfielders. Pitching prob- 
lems were discussed by Rowe, Bridges, Newsom, Trout, Benton, 
and Gorsica. 

It was an inspiring sight to see these high school boys in 
different sections of the vast stadium surrounding a Detroit 
“Tiger,” listening and looking to learn all they could. One pic- 
ture which will never be forgotten was that of Gehringer who 
was on top of the visiting dugout in Briggs Stadium showing a 
young high school lad of fourteen or fifteen years of age how to 
hold a bat. One of the high school youngsters present was over- 
heard to remark, “Gee, I was so close to Hank Greenberg that 
I reached out and touched his uniform.” 

Letters of appreciation have been received at the State Asso- 
ciation office as well as at the office of the Detroit Baseball Com- 
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pany. They indicate the tremendous impression that t 
made on the thousands of high school boys. It also 
inspiring sight to see the dozens of red, white, and blue school 
busses parked in the vicinity of Briggs Stadium during the ai 
and it was a definite reminder that baseball is the great Amerie 
game. 


he day 
Was an 


C. E. Forsyte 
State Director of High School Athletics 
Department of Public Instruction 
Lansing, Michigan 


Football-Speedball 


TH following explanation describes a game I designed espe. 
cially for boys who have a hard time getting into the Swing of 

touch football. The game is a very active one and gives al] the 

boys involved a chance to handle and run and pass the ball. 

I tested the game with a group of boys ranging from twelye 
to eighteen years of age. It proved to be very popular with the 
entire group ahd is now included as a regular part of the program, 

It should prove a boon to coaches who have squads of boys 
who just stand around and never handle the ball in touch foot. 
ball. I should like to have some other coaches try the game 
with their groups and send in their results to test for validity 
and reliability. 

The game may be played on a full-size field or a split-up 
field. The rules are simple and easily taught to a group of 
high school age. 

The game is played with a football. 

Scoring is the same as in football except that there is no 
extra point. 

The number of players may vary from five to eleven. This 
makes it adaptable to small squads. 

There is only one down in which to make a score; the scoring 
is the same as in football. 

Forward passes may be thrown from anywhere on the field 
and at any time except after a kick-off. One pass may be thrown 
and then the receiver may run and again throw a pass and that 
receiver may throw one and so forth. If the pass is incomplete 
the ball goes back to the spot from where it was last thrown and 
the defensive team puts the ball in play. 

On a kick-off the receiving team runs the ball back the same 
as in football. No forward passes on a kick-off. They get one 
down following the kick-off to put the ball in play. After a punt 
the receiving team may run the ball back and throw passes from 
the play. When they get tagged they get an additional play. 

On a pass interception the intercepting team may throw passes 
and then after being tagged get an additional down. 

The ball is put in play with the two teams lining up five 
yards on either side of the ball thus facing each other ten yards 
apart. A center man handles the ball from a standing position 
and puts it in play by throwing it back to one of his team mates. 
His team mates may then run, kick, or pass the ball. When they 
get tagged, the opposing team puts the ball in play in the same 
fashion. 

BUFFA 
Carmel High School 
Carmel, California 


Deaf Students Play Table Tennis 


F YOU had been a visitor at the fifth annual table tennis 

tournament, March 1, at the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
you would have enjoyed a tourney of real merit. Only gleams 
of satisfaction in sparkling eyes and a nod of a head to express 
approval. Deaf students playing table tennis! 

The tourney was run off under the sponsorship of the physi- 
cal education department of the school. Sixty-four doubles en- 
trants fought it out to the most brilliant finish in any playing 
ever seen at the school. Smash, cut, overspin, and speedy serves 
could be seen at the eight tables. Time and again two favorites 
would work themselves up only to bow before more masterful 
opponents. 

Conrad Setran, a sophomore from Roseau, Minnesota, and 
Amy Mickelson, a petite blonde from Fairfax, finally emerged 
victors amid the loud cheers and applause of the crowd, who 
really appreciated their hard-playing table tennis champions. 
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In the girls’ doubles, two sisters, Amy Mickelson and her 
sister Erma, won the coveted title. The Girls’ Athletic Club 
singles tournament was a round robin and was won by Eliza- 
beth Wendell of Austin, Minnesota, who lost nary a game. — 

The game is an ever popular favorite since its introduction 
into the school recreational program. A spacious pine paneled 
recreation room on the first floor of the gym is the scene of 
many afterschool practices, ladder tournaments, and _ play-offs 
during the winter season. 

The pupils at the Minnesota School for the Deaf seem much 
more adept than normal children in this sport. This can, no 
doubt, be attributed to their complete concentration on the game 
and the total lack of any distractions. They know, too, that 
because of their handicap in the loss of their hearing they must 
work so much harder in accomplishing any aim. And so in table 
tennis they practice and practice, play and play, and it’s fun and 
more fun for them. 

As a teacher in the school it is indeed satisfying to have a 
child come up after class and thank you sincerely for teaching 
him a new serve or spin. Students themselves experiment and 
trv different shots. The game is so much more interesting if the 
players are really good players. 

The school is table tennis minded. Several students have their 
own paddles. Teachers play often in their spare time. The 
Superintendent himself is an ardent devotee of the sport. No 
student has ever yet beaten him, which makes him indeed a 
highly respected opponent. Students start as early as the fourth 
grade in learning the rudiments of the game and continue playing 
on through the high school. 5 
Hanna C. MEYER 
Physical Education Instructor for Girls 

Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Faribault, Minnesota 


Girls’ Basketball—Mixed Group 


N A number of junior high and elementary schools throughout 

the country, the boys and girls attend physical education classes 
as a mixed group. Perhaps they do not attend together more 
than once a week, perhaps five times a week. If the latter is the 
case a good mixed program is necessary and often difficult. Here 
is one game that is practical and enjoyable for mixed group 
participation. 

The game is played according to the Official Women’s Basket- 
ball Rules governing two-court play. 

The boys of each team play guard positions; the girls of each 
team are forwards. The boys, for a change, are not permitted to 
try for a score. Oddly enough, the boys enjoy the team work 
that is demanded of them, which, subjectively speaking, should 
improve their own game. The boys can be expected to foul in 
the early part of the game, which is readily corrected when they 
understand that rough tactics are not permitted by girls’ rules. 

This is an ideal game on a wet day when the gymnasium has 
to be used, and when the enthusiasm for basketball has lost 
interest to playground ball between the change of seasons. 

GEORGE EXKDAHL 
Lincoln School—108 
Highland Park, Illinois 


- An Equipment Marking System 


} has always been a problem for physical education instruc- 
tors to keep their students from losing their equipment (trunks 
and shoes), having them stolen, or lending them to other students. 
Here at Casey Township High School, we solved the problem 
this year by taking a class period and printing his initials on each 
boy’s trunks and on each shoe with aluminum paint. To date we 
have not lost a single pair of shoes or trunks. 

This method of identification also solves another problem 
from the health standpoint in that the instructor can very readily 
see whether or not the boys are wearing their own shoes and 
trunks or those of another student. 


KENNETH B. RAWLINSON 
Casey Township High School 
Casey, Illinois 
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For 


teaching 


KINESIOLOGY 


Usea.. 


as illustrated in the 
left compartment 
of the cabinet. 


On one side of the skeleton, the origin and insertions of the 
muscles are painted in red and blue, and clearly labeled. 
No. S-6025 Muscle Skeleton $175.00. Wood stands for the 
above are $15.00, metal stands $10.00. Steel Skeleton 


Cabinet (not illustrated) $22.50: same with ball bearing 
casters $28.50. 


Write for literature 


CLAY-ADAMS 


GoldSmith 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment for all Sports 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS 
JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI 
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Eastern District 
* Association News 


President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City. 
Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, U. of Pittsburgh. 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


MARYLAND By Dorothy Horine 

Teams of boys and girls from all the high schools in Balti- 
more County recently participated in an Indoor Sports Carnival. 
Events in the program were volleyball, handball, paddle tennis, 
table tennis, bowling, quoits, shuffleboard, deck tennis, badminton, 
foul shooting, and goals per minute. Howard Wescott, Super- 
visor of Physical Education, in Baltimore County, arranged the 
Carnival. 

Ann Mullen and Grace Willett, Baltimore archery enthusiasts 
and members of the Department of Physical Education, took part 
in the archery demonstration in connection with the National 
Convention of the A.A.H.P.E.R. in Atlantic City. The demon- 
stration was under the leadership of Mrs. Myrtle Miller, former 
international archery champion and present Chairman of the 
Archery Subcommittee, N.S.W.A. 


MASSACHUSETTS a By Margaret Rowe 

The Massachusetts State Department of Education held its 
Thirteenth Annual Conference in the Medford High School on 
March 28 under the direction of Daniel Kelly, State Supervisor 
of Physical Education, and William Lang, Supervisor of Physical 
Education in Medford. Between five and six hundred persons 
attended. 

The morning session was highlighted with addresses by Dr. 
Nelson S. Walke, Boston University; Margaret L. Gourville, 
S.T.C., Lowell, Mass.; and Dr. Peter V. Karpovich, Springfield 
College. 

Section meetings held at noon were concentrated on the sub- 
jects of posture through the dance, medical supervision at foot- 
ball games, and physical fitness programs. These were led by 
Mary Starks, Dr. J. H. Burnett, and Thomas H. Hines. 

A very thorough demonstration by both elementary and 
secondary pupils of the Medford schools was presented in the 
afternoon. 

The State department of Education announces its physical 
education course at Hyannis Teachers College Summer School, one 
of the chief attractions being the presence on the staff of Lou 
Little, of Columbia University football fame. 

The spring meeting of the Massachusetts Society for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Springfield on 


May 10. An interesting and profitable program was 
under the leadership of Dr. Thomas Cureton. 


By Gerald A, Carafola 

The Bergen County Association of Health and Physica] Edu. 
cation wound up a very successful year with a dinner meeting jn 
May. Games and dancing featured the meeting. 

Other meetings held by the Association were in October with 
Dr. J. B. Nash as guest speaker; in December with Dr. w. 
Hughes, of Columbia University and John Richards of the Newark 
Physical Education Department as guest speakers; and a 
Jamboree held in March with Martha Nyquist of Teaneck, NJ 
as leader. 7 

The officers of the Association are: President, James Grooms, 
Glen Rock; Vice-Pres., Kathryn Parks, Rutherford; Secretaries 
Rachel Gillespie, Hackensack, and Clair Kelly, Westwood; Treas. 
urer, Josephine Horstman, Lyndhurst. 


NEW YORK oe By H. Harrison Clarke 
The officers of the New York State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for this year are as follows: 
Members of the Executive Committee: President, Paul Krim. 
mel, Board of Education, Syracuse; Past-President, Charles Kraft, 
Board of Education, New York City; President-Elect, Arthy 
Howe, Hamburg; Secretary-Treasurer, H. Harrison Clarke, Syra. 
cuse University; and State Director Hiram A. Jones, Albany. 
Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor of Physical Education, State 
Education Department, is Acting-Editor of the Association’s 
quarterly magazine, the New York State Journal of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 
Membership in the State Association this year has reached a 


Presented 


. total of 916 members. A fine showing has been made by the 


officers of the various zones in building up the enrollment. This 
has been done in the face of an emergency dues increase from 
$2.00 per year to the following sliding scale: 


Salary Level Dues 
ANA ANOVE 5.00 


The purpose of this increase in dues was to extend the work 
of the Association’s Legislative Committee, which is under the 
chairmanship of Lewis P. Andreas, Director of Athletics and 
Physical Education, Syracuse University. This committee has 
been actively engaged in supporting the Schwert Bill and in pro- 
tecting and promoting the interests of health and physical educa- 
tion in the New York State Legislature. 


PENNSYLVANIA ea a By Elizabeth McHose 
The Eastern District Association, P.S.A.H.P.E.R., held its 
annual dinner-meeting May 8, at the Hotel Berkshire, Reading. 
The Pennsylvania Camping Section of the American Camping 
Association has just completed its Fourth Annual Counselors’ 
Course. Sessions were held during April and May at Conwell 
Hall, Temple University. 
The Southern District, P.S.A-H.P.E.R., under the leadership of 


Camp in June on Cape Cod. 
Excellent record in placing graduates. 


BOUVE - BOSTON SCHOOL 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Four-year course in Physical Education and Physical Therapy, in affiliation with 
Simmons College, for which a Bachelor of Science degree is granted. 


Three-year course in Physical Education and Physical Therapy. 
Excellent sports program, including figure skating, skiing and sailing. 


For catalogue address, Director of Admissions, 
105 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Josephine Christaldi, York, has recently sent to its members a 
most informative and attractive newsletter. 

The following high schools have recently become charter 
members of the State G.A.A. League: State College, Muhlenburg 
Township, Sayre, and Edinboro Senior and Junior High Schools. 

The Izaak Walton Junior League, Reading, will conduct for 
boys and girls a series of lessons in angling. This series will be 
started the first Saturday after school closes, under the guidance 
of league members. Through the cooperation of the municipal 
council, lessons will be held in a reserved portion of one of the 
municipal reservoirs. 


. . « By Richard F. Hayden 

The Executive Committee of the State Association met at the 
University of Vermont May 10 to go over plans for next fall under 
President Sherman Fogg. 

Playdays for both boys and girls in all grades are being held 
throughout the state in connection with Child Health Month. 
Those brought to our attention are at Bennington, North Ben- 
nington, Barre, Springfield, and the four teacher-training schools. 

The high school girls under Dorothy Mellett gave a demon- 
stration before the P.T.A. with around two hundred girls partici- 
pating. Meldon Junior High School also had a demonstration 
including around three hundred boys and girls under Vesta Knight 
and Robert Lorette. Sixteen pages in the modern Rutland City 
Report were given over to health and physical education. 

Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, State Director, has an interesting report 
of the health and physical education program in the biennial report 
of the state board of education. That is only a small part of the 
work she is accomplishing as State Director. 


Central District 
« Association News 


President—J. H. Morrison, S.T.C., Wayne, Nebraska. 
President-Elect—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 
Vice-President—Harley Robertson, No.S.T.C., Aberdeen, S.D. 
Sec.-Treas——Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kas. 


In addition to the officers listed at the head of this column 
who were elected at the 1941 convention in Fargo, the following 
members-at-large were elected to the Executive Committee. For 
one year—Marjorie Camp, University of Iowa; for three years 
—Leonore Alway, University of Nebraska; Harry Wienbergen, 
State Teachers College, Dickinson, N.D.; Hugo Fischer, Public 
Schools, Minneapolis. The Past President is Helen Manley, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. 


COLORADO By Percy O. Clapp 


Dr. Lloyd Shaw, whose Western dancing course was held last 
summer at his Cheyenne Mountain School at Colorado Springs, is 
adding another week’s course this summer. The first one is to 
be held June 23 to June 28, and the more intensive course is to 
be held August 18 to August 23. 

Nadine Buck, Head of the Women’s Physical Education De- 
partment at Colorado College, announces that Hanya Holm, in 
cooperation with Roy Harris, musician and composer, will con- 
duct a dance workshop at Colorado College this summer. 

The Annual Colorado College Horse Show, staged by the 
Women’s Physical Education Department, was held May 2. More 
equestrians put their mounts through the events than at any of 
the previous shows. 

The finals for the State Square Dance contest are scheduled for 
Friday night, May 14, at Colorado Springs. This is sponsored by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. This year’s entry list is so large 


that two nights were necessary for the conducting of the elimina- 
tions. 
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IOWA By Paul F. Bender 
There appears to be a growing interest in physical education 
throughout the state. Among the several reasons which could be 
mentioned for this renewed interest, the efforts of the Council in 
continually striving for the following goals must be considered 
as an important factor in gaining the support for better programs: 

1. A State Director of Health and Physical Education. 

2. A 50 per cent increase in membership. 

3. The organization of ten or more local health and physical 
education societies in the state. 

4. A discussion of health and physical education some’ time 
during the year with each Schoolmasters’ Club in Iowa. 

5. The completion of at Jeast one project by each college and 
university in the state designed in part to educate school officials 
and patrons to the worth of health, physical education, and 
recreation programs. 

Hanya Holm will teach again at the State University of 
Iowa summer session for the two weeks from June 9 to 21. 
Other interesting features of summer work at Iowa will be a 
course in Democratic Techniques in Physical Education taught by 
Lucille Kerber of the Detroit public schools; a group of courses 
relating to home defense, including Physical Fitness, Nutrition, 
Home Nursing, First Aid and Safety; a unit group of courses 
for the unspecialized teacher in physical education; and a unit 
group of courses for volunteer recreation workers. 

The State University of Iowa is inaugurating a program of 
selection of physical education majors. At the present time this 
program is in the experimental stage. Definite standards in 
scholastic attainment, personality, and skills ability have been set. 


NEBRASKA By Virginia Woolfolk 
The inauguration of the Folk Dance Festival on April 18, in 


‘ Lincoln, was very successful. It is planned to repeat the demon- 


stration in the fall of this year. Participation in this movement 
is city-wide and includes groups of dancers sponsored by various 
civic and social clubs as well as the Lincoln City Recreation 
Department and the University of Nebraska. 

All Lincoln public school teachers are planning to meet regu- 
larly for an evening of Folk Dancing under the direction of 
Ruthalee Holloway, Supervisor of Recreation in the Lincoln 
Schools. 


Under the directorship of Muriel M. Lomax, the St. Joseph 
elementary and junior high schools have completed taking the 
Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Tests. They were given to test 
the value of the new course of study in health which was put 
into use two years ago. St. Joseph will have ready next fall a 
completely revised course of study for the junior and senior 
high schools and the elementary schools. Committees have been 
at work for several years. 

The Central District Conference of 1943 will be held in 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


WYOMING By Elsie Michalke 

The Physical Education Department of the University of 
Wyoming has recently been incorporated in the School of Educa- 
tion. 

An Institute in Health Education and Safety Education will 
be held at the University of Wyoming on July 2-3 under the 
direction of Dr. H. J. McCormick, Director of Physical Education 
at the University. Speakers from the Public Health Department, 
the School of Education and such other eminent speakers as 
Dr. Hunt, Secretary of State, have been obtained for the Insti- 
tute. 

Another year has passed and again the State Department of 
Education has made no provision for a Director of Health and 
Physical Education. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ees By Myrtle S. Spande 

A basketball rating board has recently been formed in this 
state. It held its first meeting April 19, 1941, at Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, with thirteen people present; Canton, Aber- 
deen, Vermillion, Avon, Beresford, Madison, and Sioux Falls were 
represented at this meeting. Lois Dicken of the University of 
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South Dakota and Hope McDermott of the Sioux Falls Y.W.C.A. 
acted as judges for the basketball rating tests which were given 
to the above mentioned representatives. Members of the state 
basketball committee are Helen B. Roberts, Augustana College; 
Hope McDermott, Y.W.C.A.; and Alice Collings, Augustana Col- 
lege. Helen B. Roberts is serving as chairman of this committee. 

A dinner was held at six o’clock the same day with Gladys 
E. Leonard of the University of South Dakota speaking on the 
subject “The Promotion of a Health Program for Women and 
Girls in South Dakota.” 


News from the + 
Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly 


At the National Convention in Atlantic City, Lorraine Frost, 
who is in charge of corrective physical education at the University 
of Iowa, became Chairman of the Therapeutic Section. At the 
meeting the following officers were elected for 1942-43: Chairman, 
Harlan Metcalf, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee ; 
Secretary, Ellen Kelly, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 

The therapeutic meeting was very well attended, even having 
to be moved to a larger room than had been assigned. Dr. R. W. 
MacAusland of Boston gave a most interesting, illustrated talk on 
“Ankle Injuries.” He brought out the importance of muscle con- 
tractions even during immobilizations in severe cases, and of con- 
tinued protective strapping after immobilization in such cases. 
Dr. W. B. Snow, physical therapist, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York City, urged closer cooperation between the school physician 
and the teacher of physical education, whose scientific background 
should be a definite help to the former. However, he urged us 
as teachers to avoid assuming unnecessary responsibility along 
health and medical lines, and consciously to avoid anything that 
might be considered encroaching on their field. He suggested as 
future developments in training courses (1) more training and 
clinical practice, (2) credit toward a degree for courses in physical 
therapy, and (3) more physical therapy courses for physical edu- 
cation teachers. Dr. Robert Preston, also of New York City, 
talked on “Exercise Following Reconstructive Surgery of Arthritis.” 
He believes that on the physiotherapeutic post-operative care de- 
pends some 85 per cent of the success of the operation. 

National Posture Week, May 5 to 8, was celebrated in an edu- 
cational way by numerous schools and colleges throughout the 
country. The New York Times sponsored a photographic contest, 
the subjects to be students who showed outstanding body mechan- 
ics and sport skills. 

The University of Oklahoma sponsored a series of four radio 
broadcasts on body mechanics, feet, and school physical education. 
A chorus of students in the individual physical education classes 
sang the signature for the program, the familiar “Perfect Posture” 
round. 

The W.P.A. recreation project in Norman, Oklahoma, spon- 
sored a posture contest in all the elementary schools of the city. 
Physical education majors in the University of Oklahoma therapeu- 
tic courses selected the boy and girl in each grade showing the best 
body mechanics and feet. Final judging selected the interschool 
boy and girl winner. Much enthusiasm was generated on the part 
of principals, teachers, children, and parents. 

Gladys Paulitsch calls our attention to the post graduate 
course in physical therapy at Georgia Warm Springs Foundation. 
The course will be centered around the field of poliomyelitis, and 
enrollment will be limited to six graduates of approved schools 
of physical therapy. Applicants should address Dr. Robert L. 
Bennett, Wisconsin School of Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Josephine Rathbone, Professor of Physical Education at 
Columbia University, addressed the Academy of Physical Medicine 
at its convention in New York City during the week of April 28. 
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Southwest District 
« Association News 


President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres—James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Sec.-Treas.—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal, 


James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno, was elected 
President of the Southwest District Association for the year 194. 
1942 at the recent Southwest District Convention held in Reno, 
Dr. Nina B. Lamkin, State Department of Public Health, Ney 
Mexico, will serve as Vice-President, and Janet Wood, Arizom 
State Teachers College, Tempe, as Secretary-Treasurer. The South. 
west District Association accepted the invitation of New Merig 
to hold the 1942 Convention in Albuquerque. 


UTAH . By Bernice N. Thomas 


The boys’ and girls’ physical education departments of the 
Horace Mann High School, under the direction of Elizabeth 
Challstrom, Zona Power, Arthur E. Hawkes, and J. Elbert Cop. 
nors, prepared for students of the school and for their parents 
a very fine program entitled “The Spirit of America.” The pro. 
gram consisted of democracy exemplified through the contriby. 
tion and participation of the many nationalities in the school. 

Orchesis of the University of Utah presented as an informal 
guest night performance a part of their spring dance concert on 
April 23 in their new dance studio. Jane Eastham, a graduate 
student in dance at the University of Wisconsin, appeared as 
guest artist. 

Three hundred East High School girls recently presented a 
program to patrons and parents of “Classroom Techniques and 
Rhythms” under the supervision of their instructors Areta Ben- 
son, Shelah Woodland, and Bernice N. Thomas. 

Ruth Stone Dahlke, instructor in the Dance at Winnetka, 
Illinois, Public Schools, is to be on the visiting staff of the 
University of Utah Summer School. 


ARIZONA By Janet Wood 


Arizona State Archery Association held its annual champion- 
ship tournament March 15-16 on the campus of the University 
of Arizona at Tucson. The Association accepted the invitation of 
the Phoenecian Archery Club for the tournament to be held in 
Phoenix next year. John Thompson was elected President of 
the Association. 

Features of the annual high school playday sponsored by 
the Department of Physical Education of the Arizona State 
College at Tempe were: Sock-a-ball, a variation of softball; 
tennis; dancing; recreational games; a modern dance movie; 
demonstrations of archery; golf; fencing. 


CALIFORNIA By Margaret King 


Officers elected to serve the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in 1941-42 are: President, 
Louise Cobb, University of California, Berkeley; President-Elect, 
Walter Scott, City Schools, Long Beach; Vice-President for Health, 
Dr. G. G. Wetherill, City Schools, San Diego; Vice-President for 
Physical Education, Charles Brown, Beverly Hills High School; 
Vice-President for Recreation, C. C. Christiansen, City Schools, 
Santa Barbara; Treasurer, Wm. C. Sim, Junior College, Sacra- 
mento; Secretary, W. H. Orion, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. The 1942 Conference of the California Association 
will be held in Sacramento sometime during Easter week. 

Caroline Coleman of the staff of the University of California 
at Berkeley and Mrs. Mary H. Alvarez, formerly of the same 
staff, participated in April with a group of some fifteen men 
and five women in a five-day ski-mountaineering camping expe 
dition of unusual nature in the High Sierra Mountains. The 
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expedition was organized for the purpose of testing techniques 
for ski-camping at high altitudes. The results of the tests will 
be used as a basis for recommendations to the U. S. Army for 
National Defense and also for promoting safety and recreation 
in ski-mountaineering. 

A Counselor Training Camp was held at Pacific Palisades, 
April 25-27, with sixty-five men and women students participat- 
ing. The camp was directed by Bernice Hooper. 

The Annual Dance Recital of the University of California at 
Los Angeles was presented in Royce Hall on the University cam- 
pus May 15-17. The program was the result of group effort of 
both faculty and students in dance, choreography, design, music, 
composition, creative writing, production, and performance. 

The Los Angeles City Recreation Department will open two 
new playgrounds in the near future: the Sunland Playground at 
Sunland, and the Arroyo Seco Playground on the Pasadena Park- 
way. 

The last meeting of the Administrators’ Club was held May 
6 at the Los Angeles City College Student Union. Dr. Harnett 
of Long Beach, the retiring chairman, was in charge. New of- 
ficers for the ensuing year are Lucille Verholst, Whittier College, 
Chairman; Robert Munsey, Santa Monica, Vice-Chairman; 
Lenore Smith, University of Southern California, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

A final dinner meeting of the Los Angeles Physical Education 
Unit and the Corrective Physical Education Unit was held at 
the Los Angeles City College recently. Vierling Kersey, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, spoke on the defense program. 

The Annual Spring Recognition Banquet of the Women’s 
Athletic Association of the University of Southern California was 
held May 1. 

Selected G.A.A. members from fifteen high schools of Oakland, 
Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, Piedmont, Emeryville, Hayward, and 
Richmond held their semi-annual playday at University High 
School in Oakland April 19. 

Rowing is a popular afterschool sport among Oakland school 
children. Some fifty-seven crews of fourteen girls each took part 
in the annual regatta for elementary school girls held on Lake 
Merritt May 27 and 28. Girls in grades 5-6-7 comprise these 
crews. In junior and senior high schools the regattas for girls 
are on an intramural basis only. Rowing for elementary boys is 
stressed in the fall semester. 

Mills College was again hostess at the Annual Private School 
Playday to a group of 350 students from the private schools in 
the Bay Region. The participating schools were The Sarah Dix 
Hamlin, The Bentley, Miss Wallace’s, Castilleja, Miss Burke's, 
The Anna Head, and Miss Harker’s. 

On April 19, Helene Mayer, a member of the Mill’s College 
Department of Physical Education and the Fencing Champion 
of the world, won the Pacific Coast Fencing Championship. 

A seven-day Summer Workshop tor Women in Secondary 
Physical Education is to be held at Santa Barbara August 11-16. 
The Workshop is sponsored by the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in cooperation with 
the Adult Education Department of the City Schools of Santa 
Barbara. 


NEW MEXICO By Nina B. Lamkin 

The members of the New Mexico Highlands University Ski 
Club have made weekly trips to the Agua Piedra course at Tres 
Ritos, fifty miles northwest of Las Vegas, in a beautiful moun- 
tainous district of New Mexico. There are two tows and plenty 
of terrain for downhill and cross-country skiing. Jean Thompson 
is the Club’s sponsor. Skiing season this year began November 
15 and the last prediction indicated it would last well into May. 

May Alice Gale at State Teachers College reports that 54 per 
cent of college women participated in athletic intramurals spon- 
sored by W.A.A. during the fall and winter terms. Horseback 
riding classes have proved very popular and golf was included 
in the regular curriculum for the first time. Volleyball intra- 
murals are now in progress with four teams entered: two fresh- 
men, one sophomore, and a junior-senior team. Softball intra- 
murals began April 28. 
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Southern District «+ 
« Association News 


Lynn B. Sherrill, President 

Ethel J. Saxman, President-Elect 
Anne S. Duggan, Past President 
M. E. Potter, Secretary-Treas. 
Eugene E. Garbee, News Editor 


Fannie Shaw, Vice-President 

E. Benton Salt, Vice-President 

J. R. Sharman, Vice-President 
Dudley Ashton, Member-at-large 
H. G. Metcalf, Member-at-large 


ARKANSAS ee a By C. S. Blackburn 

The Arkansas Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation met at the Albert Pike Hotel, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
April 26, 1941, for the annual spring meeting. Speakers included 
on this program were: Beryl Henry, State Health Director of 
Arkansas Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mildred Lee Fletcher, 
physical education teacher in the Crossett Public Schools; Super- 
intendent R. T. Scobee, Little Rock Public Schools; C. S. Black- 
burn, State Director of Health, Safety, and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education; R. L. Cowan, coach in North 
Little Rock Senior High School; and Mrs. W. E. Bates, Physical 
Education Director for Girls, Henderson State Teachers College. 

A student section was organized by Vice-President Maurice 
Clay of The College of the Ozarks. Five of the state teacher- 
training colleges were represented. Student officers for the coming 
year are President, Mary Lu Allen, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway; Vice-President Peggy Kunz, University of Arkan- 
sas; Sec.-Treas., June Nicholson, Arkansas State Teachers College. 

The new officers of the Association for the coming year are: 
President, Maurice Clay, The College of the Ozarks; Vice- 
President, George Hawks, Fairview High School, Camden; Sec.- 
Treas., C. S. Blackburn. 

Mr. Tom Ausbury, Field Representative of the National Safety 
Council, visited the State Department of Education during the 
week of April 14 to survey the state’s program in safety education. 
As a result of his visit, Arkansas will begin a state-wide program 
of student accident reporting. Other phases of the safety program 
to be stressed include cooperating action with the Arkansas Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in stimulating the organization of 
student safety patrols and the organization of safety councils in 
all schools. 


SOUTH CAROLINA By Marion Fugitt 

The A.F.C.W. Tri-State Conference was held at Winthrop 
College, April 24-26. The colleges represented were Florida State 
College for Women, University of Georgia, Georgia State College, 
Agnes Scott, Limestone, Erskine, Coker, and Winthrop. Mrs. 
Mary Ella Soule, Director of the Women’s Department of Physical 
Education at the University of Georgia, and Dean Mowat G. 
Fraser of Winthrop College were guest speakers. Mrs. Soule’s 
topic was “Athletics for Life,’ and Dr. Fraser’s topic was “Sports 
in England.” 

The Modern Dance Club of Winthrop College presented its 
annual concert April 25. The theme was “Americans All.” 

The Folk Dance Club of Winthrop College presented a May 
Folk Festival on the athletic field May 1. Traditional May dances 
of America, Britain, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, France, and 
Sweden were danced and costumes of these countries were worn. 
Members of the club went Maying to gather flowers for the 
occasion. 


ALABAMA Ptonk . By Dr. Ethel J. Saxman 

Following are the officers of the Alabama Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for 1941-42: President- 
Elect, Edythe Saylor, Alabama College; Vice-President, L. W. 
Yates, Fairview; Treasurer, W. R. Battle, Birmingham-Southern 
College; Exofficio Secretary and Chairman Membership Com- 
mittee, Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery; Associate Chairman Membership Committee, Virginia 
Hamilton, Birmingham Public Schools; Chairman Publicity Com- 
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mittee, Dr. Vernon Lapp, Auburn; Member-at-Large, Mrs. Mar- 
ion Owens, Albertville. 


KENTUCKY By Arnoid Winkenhofer 

Murray State Teachers College presented its annual physical 
education carnival May 14-16. The carnival began on May 14 
with the selection of the “Body Beautiful” representatives. The 
main program consisted of the activities taught in both the men’s 
and women’s departments, the theme being physical education 
in national defense. The program is under the direction of Fritz 
Weber. 

Western State Teachers College held its annual High School 
Senior Day on April 4. There were over five thousand high school 
seniors present. The main program was built around the men’s 
and women’s physical education departments. The R.O.T.C. 
Senior Day is one of the big events at Western. 

The Kentucky High School Athletic Association held its annual 
meeting in Louisville on April 17. W. F. O’Donnell, who has been 
President of the Association for twelve years, asked to be released 
from his duties as he has recently accepted the presidency of 
Eastern State Teachers College. Eastern’s gain is the Association’s 
loss, as Mr. O’Donnell made a very important contribution to 
high school athletics. Russell Bridges of Highlands High School, 
Covington, was elected to succeed Mr. O’Donnell. W. B. Owen 
of Horse Cave was elected Vice-President and Ted Sanford of 
Carrollton was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

E. A. Diddle, varsity basketball coach at Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, is holding a spring basketball clinic, 
assisted by E. B. Stansbury and Teddy Hornback. 


NORTH CAROLINA mye. By Thomas |. Hines 

During this next summer the School Health Coordinating Ser- 
vice will give approximately forty scholarships at each of the 
following schools: University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; and the North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham. The 
nature of this study will be Child Health Conferences and Courses. 

Frances Ware has been appointed to serve as a nurse with the 
School Health Coordinating Service. For the last month she has 
been working in the schools of Halifax County. 

Thomas I. Hines and L. L. Bing Miller have accepted positions 
as Recreation Supervisors for the National Youth Administration. 
Mr. Hines, who has been serving as Acting Adviser of Health and 
Physical Education, State Department of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed as State Supervisor of Recreation, and Mr. Miller, 
Director of Physical Education, Hendersonville High School, is to 
be his assistant. 

Appalachian State Teachers College held its annual May Day 
program on Saturday, May 3, under the sponsorship of the Y.W. 
C.A. and the direction of Thursa Steed of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education. 


Women’s Athletic 
Section News 


wig, chairman of temporary committee to report on the probl 
of a national girl’s athletic association organization, (3) Margaret 
Duncan, Chairman of Standards Committee, 1940-41. 

The elections of the N.S.W.A. conducted at the various District 
conventions and the National convention resulted in the selection 
as members-at-large on the Legislative Board of Alfreda Moss. 
crop and Janet Woodruff. 

The Archery Committee, whose Chairman is Mrs Myrtl 

e 
Miller, has had a busy year. First they planned the excellent 
demonstration at the Atlantic City convention. Second, one of 
their committee members, Ann Mackey of Hunter College, has 
just finished compiling a complete archery bibliography, copies of 
which you may secure by writing to her. Third, they are revisin 
the archery film in cooperation with the movie committee. Fourth 
“The Rules and Regulations for Scholastic Archery Tournaments” 
is being drawn up by Jean Tenny. Fifth, popular articles on 
“Who’s Who in Archery” are being prepared by Nel Sinkerson 
Valley Stream, L.I. 

The Northwest District of the United States has been working 
on sport clinics. One was held at Janesville High School, using 
three main topics for consideration: (1) how to organize sportsmen 
and conservation clubs, (2) how to direct bicycle clubs, (3) the 
teaching of golf and tennis. There were panel discussions, speak- 
ers, open forums, demonstrations, instruction, and questions and 
answers on all main topics. 

The second sport clinic of the Northwest District was organ- 
ized by the Municipal Recreation Department, the Milwaukee 
Association of Women’s Officials, and N.S.W.A. This clinic was 
for coaches and umpires of softball and explained techniques and 
procedures. 

Besides these clinics already held, three spring clinics have 
been organized, one at Spooner, Wisconsin, one at Eau Claire, and 
the third at Wisconsin Rapids. 

The N.S.W.A. committee work in Illinois has been divided 
into districts in accordance with the geographical school districts. 
The Southeast Division under the direction of Mary Myers of 
Olney held a meeting at which it was decided to publicize N.S.W.A. 
through high school playdays, which are held in all districts. 
During each playday there is to be a luncheon or other type of 
meeting to which all the school instructors are invited and 
acquainted with the purposes, standards, and services of the 
organization. 

The East Central Illinois committee under Laura Huelster and 
Marian Marshall held a clinic on physical education problems at 
the University of Illinois. The problems discussed were concerned 
with program planning and organization. Individual consultant 
services were available, and various demonstrations of stunts, tum- 
bling, and recreational activities were given. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By Dorothy Ruth Davies 


Alice Schriver, Chairman-Elect of N.S.W.A., was the guest 
speaker at the Illinois Convention of the Athletic Federation of 
College Women which was held at Giant City State Park. 
N.S.W.A., as part of its service program, wants its members to 
speak to and advise college women or their problems. Miss 
Schriver has also compiled from our organization a list of speakers 
who can competently speak on the services which N.S.W.A. has 
to offer. If you are interested in having one of these speakers 
talk to your A.F.C.W. organization, write to Marie Hartwig, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The Legislative Board at its spring meeting made three new 
appointments: (1) Wilhelmine Meissner, chairman of temporary 
committee on N.S.W.A. Preparedness Program, (2) Marie Hart- 
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President—Grace Griffin, West Virginia University. 
Vice-President—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Sec.-Treas.—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 
Member-at-Large—Ross Allen, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


ILLINOIS ow By Nellie B. Cochran 

Membership in the state physical education association now 
totals close to seven hundred. 

Two committees of the association are working to revise the 
standard course requirements for teachers of health and physical 
education. Changes in the state law regarding physical education 
are pending. Lucille Cain, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, is chairman of the committee working on health education, 
and Margaret Barto of Illinois State Normal University is chair- 
man of the group studying standards in physical education. 

The committee on health examinations, with Leo Campisi of 
Rockford as chairman, has sent out questionnaires relating to 
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health examinations for school children to a large number of 
elementary and secondary schools in the state. 

The clinic on physical education for high school girls held at 
the Women’s Building at the University of Illinois on April 19 
drew an attendance of over fifty women teachers. an 

A new association of teachers of physical education is com- 
posed of members of the Chicago Teachers Union. Dorothy Bres- 
nahan of Parker High School is chairman of the group. William 
Gilson of Herzl Junior College is head of the program committee. 

On May 16, the W.A.A., M.A.A. and Student Council of Chi- 
cago Teachers College joined forces to provide a Fun Fiesta for 
students and faculty. All the facilities of the gymnasium and play- 
ground were open for free participation, and the program finished 
with a swimming show and a dance in the evening. 


By Roy J. McMurray 

Now that our winter program is over and trout fishing has 
started, we can take a few minutes to get out our last year’s 
swimming suit to see how the moths worked during the winter 
season. If they didn’t overtrain, it’s just a few days before the 
swimming season opens in Michigan’s thousands of lakes and 
miles of shore line. 

Have you noticed the announcements of the Michigan colleges 
and universities about summer sessions in physical education? It’s 
worth your time to check the fine courses that are being offered. 

State track, golf, and tennis tournaments are in full sway in 
both the upper and lower peninsula. 


State final track meets are set for May 24. 
State final golf meets are set for May 31. 
State final tennis meets are set for June 6 and 7. 


The Michigan High School Athletic Association Council met 
in Detroit at the D.A.C. The Athletic Benefit plans for 1942 were 
discussed and reports of the Junior High School Survey read. The 
status of rowing, bowling, and softball as high school athletic 
events were debated, as were also many important items of inter- 
est to every health education teacher. Watch the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association Bulletin for the complete report. 

About four hundred physical education teachers attended the 
state physical education meeting in Detroit on May 9 and 10. 
The Detroit Physical Education Club were hosts and the Conven- 
tion was a fine example of health education planning. 


WEST VIRGINIA . . . .. By Forrest G. Clark 

The first annual spring meeting of the West Virginia Physical 
Education Association was held May 17 and 18 at Jackson’s Mill, 
the State 4-H Camp. The usual sessions of the Executive Council 
were held, but for the first time all members of the Association 
were urged to attend and meet for laboratory sessions on the 
problems dealing with the teaching techniques of physical educa- 
tion skills. Between sessions a full round of sports were partici- 
pated in. 

Triadelphia High School of Wheeling won the Twenty-fourth 
Annual State Track Meet, held at West Virginia University under 
the auspices of the High School Athletic Association, May 10. 
Triadelphia has five times won second place, three times taken 
third, but has never before captured the top honors. They de- 
feated Oak Hill High School by one-sixth point. 

West Virginia University Coaching School, July 28 to August 
2, will be conducted by eight members of the regular staff of the 
School of Physical Education and Athletics and three visiting 
instructors, who are national leaders in athletic coaching. Courses 
in health, physical education, and athletics will be conducted 


' from June 11 to August 26 by the regular staff of the School 


of Physical Education and Athletics. 


WISCONSIN ee By Frank O. Stangel 

Dr. N. P. Neilson, our National Executive-Secretary, had a 
very busy week in Wisconsin. On April 16 he spoke to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin physical education staff and students; on 
April 17 he was the guest of the Milwaukee Public School Ad- 
ministrators Association; on April 18 his talk on the “Essentials 
of a Sensible Program of Physical Education” was well received 
by the combined state meeting of the City Superintendents and 
School Board Association; in the afternoon, he was the guest of 
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our State Department of Public Instruction which included the 
various state agency presidents and educational chairmen; the 
following Tuesday, April 22, he spoke to the La Crosse State 
Teachers College Staff and physical education students. We in 
Wisconsin appreciate very much his kind assistance in helping us 
promote our field. 

Over forty-five superintendents, principals, and physical edu- 
cation instructors attended the splendid “Sports Clinic” sponsored 
by Ruth Gearman and Beulah Drom in Janesville on March 29. 

The following people were honored by the Midwest Executive 
Council which met recently at Charleston, W. Va. Robert J. 
Nohr, Jr., was elected Secretary-Treasurer; Ruth Glassow, Mem- 
ber-at-Large; Fred V. Hein, Chairman of City Directors; Carl 
Doehling, Chairman of Curriculum; Elizabeth Rodgers, Chairman 
of Research; George Driggett, Chairman of Public Schools; and 
Chet Wangerin, Midwest news editor. With this line-up of 
“Badgers” in the fold, we all look forward to a very interesting 
and educational Midwest Convention in Milwaukee in 1942. 

The Milwaukee Suburban Elementary Principals Association 
devoted their last monthly meeting to physical education. Elsa 
Schneider discussed the “Past, Present, and Future of Physical 
Education;” Chet Wangerin gave a “Survey of the Problems in 
Physical Education;” and Herb Fisher talked on “Athletic Pro- 
grams for Elementary Schools.” 

Beloit College brought a great deal of credit to our state 
through the fine display of their intramural program at the Na- 
tional Convention in Atlantic City. 

The third meeting of our state association executive council 
and committee chairmen was held in Fond du Lac on April 26. 
H. W. Schmidt, State Department of Public Instruction, was 
present and his contribution was very encouraging and helpful. 
The next meeting will be held in September. 

Best wishes are extended to all for a happy and enjoyable 
vacation. 


News from the + 
« Research Section 


By H. Harrison Clarke 


There has been a growing feeling on the part of many re- 
search people in physical education that the Research Section 
should perform vital functions both for the National Association 
and for the profession. During the past few years, the work of 
the Section has been confined to conducting meetings at the time 
of the National Convention. At the Atlantic City meetings in May, 
however, the Section, under the leadership of Dr. Ruth Glassow 
of the University of Wisconsin, Chairman, took definite steps to 
establish a stronger organization of individuals interested in re- 
search and to formulate plans and policies for its realization. 

Prior to the Atlantic City meetings, Dr. Glassow appointed 
the following committee to suggest purposes and policies for the 
Section: Dr. Aileen Carpenter, Teachers College, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University; Dr. Thomas 
K. Cureton, Springfield College; and Dr. Leslie Irwin, University 
of Chicago Laboratory Schools, Chairman. This committee held 
three meetings during the Convention. Dr. Glassow met with the 
committee as did also, for one session, Dr. Ruth Bass of the 
University of Texas. The following report was presented to the 
Section at its business meeting and was unanimously approved: 

“The function of the committee is to formulate and present 
plans for unifying the efforts of those engaged in research in an 
effort to make the work of the Research Section more effective 
in clarifying issues and advancing the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

“The following proposals have been made by the Committee 
for further study and consideration: 

“1. The Formation of a Research Section Council: 

a) Membership on the Council to be determined by specific 
qualifications. 
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b) To be eligible for membership in the Council the applicant 
must have published two researches within the five years prior 
to the date of presentation of the application. 

c) Formation of a Research Section Council membership list. 

d) Voting privileges within the Research Section restricted to 
members of the Council. 

“2. The Function of the Council: 

a) Preconvention meetings yearly. 

b) The determination of areas of needed research. 

c) Unification of efforts of research workers within needed 
areas of research. 

d) Preparation and presentation of symposia on the Research 
Section program. 

e) Consideration with a view to clarification of issues within 
the profession that may result in progress and improvement. 

f) Publication of research in health, physical education, and 
recreation: 

(1) Determine plans comparable to other educational organiza- 
tions in effectively reporting research. 

(2) Possibility of research presented in form of symposia in 
one issue yearly of the Research Quarterly.” 

By action of the Research Section, membership on the Council 
was limited to those workers in the field who have conducted 
two research studies within the past five years and who have 
either published them or presented them at national or district 
conventions of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation (not necessarily before the Research 
Section). Applications for membership on the Council should be 
sent to Dr. Leslie Irwin, University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois, and should be accompanied by appropriate bib- 
liographical references of researches conducted, presented, or pub- 
lished, which if approved will entitle the applicant to membership. 

Dr. Ruth B. Glassow, University of Wisconsin, and Dr. H. 
Harrison Clarke were again elected Chairman and Secretary of 
the Section. 


News from the 
Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming 


The Preconvention Dance Session held at the Atlantic City 
High School provided an interesting program planned by Hermine 
Sauthoff, Chairman of the Eastern District Dance Section. Dance 
for high school was stressed. Mary O’Donnell taught movement 
techniques, with the emphasis on movement in locomotion. Sug- 
gestions for composition were presented by Martha Hill; Norman 
Lloyd taught rhythms; Elsa Findlay, percussion; Margot Mayo, 
squares and social mixers; and Mr. Hartwig from the Arthur 
Murray Studios, social dance. The session closed with an “Informa- 
tion, Please” hour with the teaching staff and Margaret N. 


H’Doubler on the panel to answer questions. Approximately 
hundred persons attended the session. * 
At a meeting on April 30, the Committee to Establish a py: 
Point of View on Dance in Education led discussion On th 
question, “Can We Establish a Basic Point of View on 
in Education?” Charlotte MacEwan, chairman of the commi 
presided and Ruth Evans, Dorothea Lensch, and Theodor 
Wiesner led the discussion. 
An estimated one thousand persons saw the demonstration 4 
“Coeducational Dance Activities.” The New York Unive 
Dance Club demonstrated “Contemporary Dance for Men am | 
Women.” Directed by Martha Hill and Norman Lloyd, 
showed movement techniques, rhythms, and compositions, Sta. 
dents of the Cheyenne Mountain High School, Colorado Spring, 
directed by Lloyd Shaw, danced Early American, Mexican, ang 
Cowboy Dances. 
At the joint meeting the A.A.H.P.E.R. and the Eastern Music 
Educators’ Conference, Friday, May 2, Barbara Page Beiswange 
presided and Mary Jo Shelly acted as leader of the panel gy 
cussion on Music and Dance. Lucile K. Czarnowski, Martha Hil, 
Norman Lloyd, Lehman Engel represented dance on the pan 
Norman Lloyd demonstrated music and dance with members of 
the Dance Club of Atlantic City High School. This meeting wa 
an historic occasion because it was the first joint meeting j 
which the Dance Section has participated with an organization, 
concerned with a closely related art. 
At the annual business meeting of the section the following 
officers were elected: Chairman, Theodora Wiesner, University 9 
Chicago; Treasurer, Ruth Price, Louisiana State University, 
Member-at-large, Gladys Taggart, Wichita University; Advisory 
member, Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 


* * * 


Orchesis at the University of Texas presented its spring pro- 
gram April 23 and 24. They danced “Opening Dance,” music by 
Tansman; “Hoedown,” Powell; “Formula for a Dance,” Long: 
“Dead City,” Korngold; “Tempo Americano,” Tansman; “Anti. 
thesis,’ Kok; “Floradora Baby,” Carroll; “Opus 13,” Wellesz; and 
“Vier Rhapsodien,” Dohnanyi. Nora Staael directs the grow, 
Tap Night, an informal program by tap classes, was presented at 
Austin, May 8. 

* * * q 

The following news of dance activities has come from Jos. | 
phine A. Rogers, of the University of Connecticut. : 

“Connecticut College for Women in New London presented a 
Dance Recital on March 31, under the direction of Elizabeth 
Hartshorn. The Dance Group, assisted by other dance students, 
worked out quite a Jarge work, called New England Suite, whic 
included speaking by the group as it moved in the last section. 

“Arnold College, New Haven, presented ‘Color in Dance’ 
under the direction of Ruth Radir. The performance has been | 
repeated several times for local audiences. Following Faber 
Birren’s guides to color harmony, the students projected the 
mood, tempo, and space value of color in movement. 

“The New Haven Y.W.C.A. has a Modern Dance Department 


You are invited to the 


CHALIF SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL, June 2 to September 26. 
What a rich, full and varied dance program we have to offer you. 


% Modern Ballet Character and National Dances. .Louis H. Chalif 
* Ballroom and Baby Dances................ Frances L. Chalif 


WEAUST GNA WOO. Conrad 
Ballet Tap and Musical John Wray 
*Spanish Dancing and Paco Cansino 


All that and more—Free notes for the work taken and lots of 
knowledge and fun. All work taken is counted toward your 
diploma. Tuition fee reasonable. Arrangements can be made 
to attend the entire course or even one week. 


Cordially yours, 
LOUIS H. CHALIF 


630 Fifth Ave., Radio City, New York, N. Y.—Circle 7-1927-1965 


CHALIF SUMMER SCHOOL 


THIRD WEEK A BOOK ON RUSSIAN FESTIVALS AND COSTUMES. 


COME and EARN the CHALIF DIPLOMA. 


. Fifteen dances a week 2. 
. Excellent beginners’ work 
. Eight different types of dancing ts 
. Eight outstanding master teachers 


SEVEN GOOD REASONS 


for coming to the 


June 2nd to September 26th 

Free descriptions of all work 
6. A new program each week 
All this at a most reasonable 
cost 


MUSIC GIVEN FREE THE FIRST 2 WEEKS. 


ENJOY ITS WORLDWIDE PRESTIGE. 
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directed by Mary Gillette. Classes are conducted for children and 
Its. 
“aww High School, at New Haven, has had an elective 
course in Social Dance. About 150 students have learned the 
fundamental steps, current dances, and ballroom etiquette under 


nie Schurig. 
ae College of Connecticut presented the Humphrey- 


Weidman Recital.” 

Betty Lynd Thompson has sent the following notes: 

“Qn Tuesday, April 1, May O’Donnell and José Limon, with 
Ray Green as composer-accompanist, danced at the Corvallis 
Senior High School under the sponsorship of the Oregon State 
College students of modern dance. Previous to the concert, Mr. 
Green was presented at a Sunday afternoon lecture-recital in the 
student union, and Miss O’Donnell and Mr. Limon taught a 
. master lesson on Monday afternoon at the Women’s Building 
on the O.S.C. campus. These dancers were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the college community. 

“Kighteen Oregon State Students attended the dance sym- 
posium at Reed College in Portland on March 29 and partici- 
pated in the master lesson taught by May O’Donnell and José 
Limon at the Multnomah Hotel in conjunction with the Dance 
Section meetings at the convention of the Northwest District 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R.” 

* * * 

From Bowling Green State University, Emilie Hartman has 
reported the following: 

“The Physical Education Department of Bowling Green State 
University presented Dancers en Route in a concert March 20. 
The Dance Club presented two court dances, ‘Sarabande’ and 
‘Gavotte,’ for the Annual University May Day Ceremonies. Keen 
interest has developed among the student body in the Square 
and Round All-Campus dances sponsored by the Square Dance 
Club. These dances have been held monthly during the year, 
with an old-time caller and his musicians conducting. The depart- 
ment was fortunate to have Mr. Benjamin Lovett from Edison 
Institute, Dearborn, Michigan here to conduct his course in 
‘Social Training through Early American Dancing.’ Majors and 
minors in physical education, also students and faculty members, 
composed the large, enthusiastic class.” 


* * * 


Alice A. Gates writes of the extensive activities in dance con- 
ducted at Swarthmore College during the past year. A partial 
report covers some of the items: 

“The project of the fall and winter for the Modern Dance 
Group was an experimental seminar in Dance History and Theory. 
The first two weeks were devoted to a study of the techniques 
and theories of the Humphrey-Weidman approach, to give a basic 
understanding of their work previous to a concert presented by 
these artists and their group in November. 

“The College Folk Dance Group, now three years old, has 
enjoyed a lively existence. Besides meeting once a week through- 
out the year they have participated in and attended many pro- 
grams and festivals of folk and country dances.” 


hanya holm studio 


summer courses 1941 


intensive sessions giving work in technique, fundamen- 
tals, theory, composition, body stretching and percussion. 


june course—four weeks, june 16-july 11 
midsummer course—three weeks, july 21]-august 8 
late summer course—four weeks, august 1 8-september 12 


hanya holm dance company 
fall tour 1941 now booking 


@ 215 west 11 street @ mewyork,n.y. wa9-6530 
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SOLVE YOUR 1941-42 
DANCE PROBLEMS: 
Attend the Summer Session of the 


of 


Hotel Park Central 
New York City 


Mon. to Fri. 
July 28 to Aug. 1 


DAY PERIODS EVE. PERIODS 
30 hrs. 12 hrs. 


Tap, Ballet (all grades), Every type of Social 
odern, Eurythmics, Dancing: Beginners’ 
Musical Cemedy, Baton Technique, Waltz, Fox- 
Twirling, Children’s and Trot, Tango, Rumba, 
Baby Dances, Busi G and Mixers, Folk 
Meetings, discussions. Dances, Deportment. 


A nominal fee includes participation in all 


sessions, printed notes of all dances taught, 
dinner-dance, entertainment and other activities. 


For further details, write, phone or call: 


> of Inc. 


1776 Broadway Tel. CIrcle 7-3956 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LLOYD SHAW 


will duct a special concentrated course in 


Cowboy Dancing 


and other related American dances at 


Colorado Springs. 


A WEEK IN AUGUST AND A WEEK IN JUNE 


Combine this course with a vacation in the 
famous Pikes Peak Region. For further in- 
formation address: 


LLOYD SHAW 


Cheyenne Mountain School 


Colorado Springs Colorado 
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The Penetrating Seal For All Wood Floors 


"No longer is it necessary to rely on surface ap-"" 
plications or coatings . . . with their constant 
exposure to the effects of chipping, cracking, 
wearing ... to safeguard wood floors and pre- 
serve their beauty and utility. 


Now, Consolidated brings you “built-in” pro- 
tection with Perma-Seal . . . the penetrating floor 
sealer. Perma-Seal is the 1941 floor treatment 
for all wood floors . . . new or old. It seals the 
life into the wood because it penetrates deep 
into it—right into the cells, fibers, and pores, 
binding them together into a hard, wear-resist- 
ing, moisture-impervious formation. Perma-Seal 
provides the ideal protection for floors in school 
rooms, halls, auditoriums, gymnasiums 
wherever heavy traffic is present. 


Perma-Gym Seal Over Perma-Seal 
The Ideal Treatment for Gymnasium Floors 


The combination of Perma-Gym Seal, the tough, elastic 
surface finish over penetrating Perma-Seal, is the new 
method of floor treatment for gymnasiums . . . the treat- 
ment developed in the Consolidated Laboratories. These 
two products blend to provide perfect protection and will 
postpone floor replacement indefinitely. 

Write for complete information and instructions on the 
modern method of wood floor treatment. 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES 


1476 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 


It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


THE Naismith Memorial Committee is making plans to celebrat 
the Golden Anniversary of the invention of basketball duri 
the winter of 1941-42. Springfield, Massachusetts, where the 
game was invented, will be the focal point of the celebration, A 
campaign will be held to collect funds for the erection of a Tem. 
ple of Basketball to include a “Basketball Hall of Fame.” Many 
national organizations are joining in this celebration. 
* 


THE Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of th 

National Education Association and the American Medical 
Association presented a symposium in cooperation with several 
sections of the American Medical Association at its annual cop. 
vention in Cleveland on June 3 at 2:00 p.m. 

Presiding were Dr. Julius H. Hess of Chicago, Chairman 
of the Section of Pediatrics, and Dr. C. D. Selby of Detroit, 
Chairman of the Section on Preventive and Industrial Medicine 
and Public Health. The theme of the meeting was “School 
Environment in Relation to Health,” and the speakers represented 
both the medical and the educational fields. They were Dr. C. ¢. 
Wilson, T. C. Holy, Dr. C. H. Keene, Dr. H. R. Casparis, the 
Rt. Rev. John R. Hagan, and Philip L. Riley. 


e HYSICAL educators are always interested in playground equip- 
ment that emphasizes safety, among other things. An item to 
qualify under this heading is the “stratosphere,” a streamlined 
version of the familiar see-saw. By a new design, this unit per. 
mits higher elevation but also is arranged so the seats remain 
parallel to the ground at all times. An “equalizer” permits chil- 
dren of different weights to see-saw together on an equal basis, 
All moving parts are sealed so that there are no places for fingers 
to be pinched. The unit is made by the J. E. Porter Corp. 


THE following resolution condemning competitive sports activi- 

ties for girls has just been publicized by the Board of Man- 
agers of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers: 

“Wuereas, Certain types of competitive athletics have created 
unwholesome conditions for girls in that, first, they have empha- 
sized winning the game regardless of the cost to the individual; 
second, team interest has been placed above individual welfare; 
and third, that girls have been exploited for selfish ends; and 

“Wuereas, We believe athletic activities for girls should be 
instituted for the values directly inherent in themselves, namely 
the development of the individual physically, and the encourage- 
ment of sportsmanship, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Managers of the California Con- 
gress condemn the practice of exploiting the girls for commercial 
and publicity purposes under the guise of competitive sports, 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That girls of junior and senior high school age be 
encouraged to take part in athletics and physical education pro- 
grams afforded by their schools where adequate physical exami- 
nations are given before such participation and where trained 
direction and supervision is given them.” 


Laying Foundations for Fitness 

(Continued from page 349) 
of food. And with this they need helpful advice concert 
ing how the right kinds of food can be economically 
purchased. Good nutrition is not a question of having 
an expensive diet, because essential foods can be pur 
chased cheaply. The need for education on these topics 
is a challenge to our schools. 
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Dental decay is the most prevalent disease of children 
and is a problem which will require much study and at- 
tention. Unfortunately, our scientists have not yet dis- 
covered how to prevent tooth decay. One factor is known 
to be diet, and particular attention to the diet of prospec- 
tive mothers and careful supervision of the diets of chil- 
dren will undoubtedly minimize dental decay. But until 
further means of preventing decay are discovered we 
must concentrate on getting children and adults to have 
frequent, regular dental examinations, and such treat- 
ment as is indicated. We can no longer be satisfied with 
teaching pupils the structure and composition of teeth 
and the necessity for cleaning them. We must teach the 
need for professional care, cooperate in providing ade- 
quate treatment facilities in all communities, and direct 
pupils and parents to places where treatment may be 
obtained. 

The significance of dental decay is revealed in a recent 
report of draft examinations, which showed that of 430 
men rejected or marked “fit for limited duty only,” 88, 
or 20 per cent were rejected because of an insufficient 
number of sound teeth! 

The problem of mental disease is the third problem to 
which I direct attention. There are in this country as 
many beds for individuals sick with mental disease as 
there are for all forms of physical disease. What can we 
do about it? Our psychiatrists tell us of the importance 
to mental health of the early habit training of children, 
of the necessity of adequate rest and recreation, of the 
importance of a sound body as a foundation for mental 
health, of the importance of our mode of living, our 
family life, and our social relationships. 

We need further study on these problems and further 
help from our psychiatrists, but the following contains 
definite implications for school programs of physical 
education and recreation. Writing in one of our state 
medical journals about one form of mental sickness, a 
psychiatrist states: 

Little is actually known as to the prophylaxis of this con- 
dition. Perhaps in a less competitive form of society it might 
be less likely to occur. In the meantime, until such a Utopian 
form of society exists, the overly serious, too ambitious, 
dynamic introvert should be taught to understand himself 
and to good-naturedly laugh at his own painful strivings. 
Work he will no matter what we say, but he must have other 


compensations in life besides work. He needs hobbies and he 
must learn to play. 


[ ET us teach pupils a mode o# living conducive to men- 
tal health, let us study the effects of school proce- 
dures on mental health and let us give increased emphasis 
to education in recreative types of activities. Certainly 
mental health is fundamental in any program for physical 
fitness and is of sufficient importance to justify any ef- 
forts we can put forth. 

To lay foundations of physical fitness we must con- 
tinue and we must improve existing programs of health 
education and physical education, and where necessary 
we must organize and develop new programs. These pro- 
grams should include health protection, health guidance, 
and health instruction as proven tools for promoting 
health; they should include physical education and rec- 
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1941 
CATALOG 
GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


Use 
Narragansett 
Catalog 
numbers 


for the 
GYMBASION 


SATALOG 


BARRAGAROETT 
MACHINE Company 


for your 


specifications. 


OVER 50 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Office - - - - 202 E. 44th St. 


SAFEGUARD ACTIVE FEET WITH 


"POSTURE, FOUNDATION 


Ten your students about 
the extra protection of 
“Posture Foundation” in 
canvas shoes for tennis, 
basketball, and gym! This 
built-in feature gives 
proper support to bones 
of the foot . . . helps im- 
prove posture... actually 
safeguards against flat feet! ( 1. Hard wedge piece prevents 


col apse of bone structure. 
2. Sponge rubber—nopressure. 


Posture Foundation”’ is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 


<=> HOOD — GOODRICHs#> 
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reation as methods for building organic vigor, strep 
and endurance, developing social qualities, and teach; 
skills useful in morale-maintaining forms of leisure-ting 
activities. The development of programs of this ¢ 
is a sizeable task requiring trained leadership, time 
thought, and money, but nothing less than the best pos. 
sible programs in these areas will give the results yp 
want. We are thinking right now of physical fitness aSa 
part of national defense, but let us remember we are plap. 
ning a long time program in which health and physic 
fitness are viewed as bases for constructive, happy, ang 
complete living in time of peace as well as time of war. 


Re-Creating Educators 
(Continued from page 362) 


Other Features 


While the fun nights proved to be very popular, sey. 
eral other activities, though considerably smaller in re 
sponse, provided genuine satisfaction and enjoyment to 
many students. Various clubs, such as riding, bicycling, 
and shooting, were organized and functioned regularly, 
These clubs furnished real forms of recreation because 
of their appealing and diverse nature. In the more 
competitive activities a very satisfying archery tourna 
ment for men and women stimulated a great deal of 
interest with requests for more extensive provisions in 
this sport for another year. The program also provided 
a variety of other tournaments for both men and 
women. Most popular among these were mush-ball 
and basketball leagues which consisted of eight and 
ten teams respectively, reaching approximately two 
hundred men. 

Important in good will was a service which was of- | 
fered to picnic groups. Play equipment, cooking uter- 
sils, and leadership were supplied to organized groups 
within the college. 


All-College Talent Night 


The summer’s program of study and fun was brought 
to a close by an evening of talented, ‘“non-talented,” 
and special amateur numbers. The idea was based on 
nothing more than the good old-fashioned amateur 
night that has been held in many other small con- 
munities. The main purposes were to encourage “get- 
ting together” and to offer an opportunity for good 
wholesome laughter and pleasing entertainment. In 
order to maintain the individual’s amateur status n0 
cash prizes were awarded, but instead, small gifts of 
a practical nature were given. The winners of the 
prizes were decided through a committee appointed 
from the students and college faculty. 

While the foregoing program was originally planned 
for students, teachers-in-service, and faculty during sum 
mer session, consideration might well be given to the 
introduction of similar programs in other communities 
during the present national emergency and national pre 
paredness drive. Recreation is closely linked with ne 
tional defense because of its contributions to the physi 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION » 
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Riot 3 \ will be ready in early September 
\ in time for use in fall classes: 
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cal and mental welfare of everyone involved. Physical 
fitness activities of a rugged type are excellent and are 
being used for the development of organic vigor in these 
times of stress. 

Today, however, there is further vital need for whole- 
some recreation centers and wholesome recreation pro- 
grams of a milder nature for the civilian population. 
Recreation of this kind can well serve as an antidote for 
relief from fatigue, worry, war hysteria for people of all 
groups. Industrial defense groups present a serious prob- 
lem in recreation. Terrific strains are being suddenly 
placed on these workers. Long and irregular hours and 
intensified work call for relief from tension. A program 
of the lighter or passive type of activities involving such 
interests as music, dramatics, card games, dancing, and 
so forth, seems to be the need of these men instead of 
athletics and physical-fitness exercises. It is highly 
probable that efficient recreation programs for this group 
would contribute toward greater efficiency, greater pro- 
ductivity, and increased man power. They would not 
only result in the reduction of lost time accidents, but 
minimize safety problems and provide for greater indi- 
vidual morale. Teachers coming under the influence of 
a summer session recreation program, such as the one 
indicated, might well contribute to the alleviation of any 
personal and mass tension, by setting up comparable 
programs in their communities. 

The Pennsylvania State College plans to continue its 
recreational program during the coming summer. The 
college administration and faculty recognize that recrea- 
tion is an integral part of a living democracy. If the 
lives of students, our teachers of American youth, and 
the American people are to be kept complete and well 
adjusted and if the morale of the nation is to be kept at 
its optimum, opportunities must be presented by our 
schools, colleges, and municipalities the year around for 
participation in constructive and well-planned recreation 
programs. »« 


Teaching Traffic Safety 
(Continued from page 355) 


which they are particularly interested at the expense of 
other equally important subject matter. I have found. this 
to be especially true in the case where the auto mechanics 
teacher teaches a traffic safety course. He is likely to 
spend a major portion of the time allotted on the me- 
chanical parts of the automobile. I have also noticed that 
many health teachers, when teaching a safety course, are 
prone to put major emphasis on first aid or some other 
subject more closely related to the teacher’s interests than 
to the needs of the students. 


3 our considerations of the scope of traffic safety instruc- 
tion, perhaps a brief review of the problems and re- 
sponsibilities would be of value to many teachers: 
Highway or traffic safety, in its broad aspects, involves 
four general elements—the car, the road, the driver, and 
the pedestrian. In every accident it is the failure on the 
part of one or more of these elements that produces the 
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COACHES 


Study at Detroit, August I1, 12, 13, 14,15 


JIM CROWLEY, Fordham U. 
BILL EDWARDS, Detroit Lions 
CLAIR BEE, Long Island U. 
CLIFF WELLS, Logansport, Indiana 
Demonstrations by Detroit Lions 14, 15, $10.00 , 


BIG ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM—Detroit vs. Cleveland, Moon- 
light, etc. For further information, write Don Ridler, Director 


TUITION 
Both Football and 
Basketball, $15.00 


or 
Football, Aug. 11 
and 12, $10.00 


Lawrence Tech Coaching School 
Detroit, Mich. 


15100 Woodward Avenue 


Ocean 


POOL SUITS 


e JERSEY AND RIB KNIT 
OXFORD GRAY 


LIGHT GREEN COPEN 
ROYAL NAVY SCARLET 
(Fast Colors) 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 1410 Broadway, New York 


AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 


As Originally 
Developed by..... 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG” ALLEN 
Director of. Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Fills a need in every school. . 
indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of all ages. . 
May be played by entire gym classes or playground groups... 


. Goal-Hi is a new year-‘round 


Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen . . . Same single piece of equip- 


ment may be used in the gym or on the playground . .. Un- 
excelled as a stimulating exercise and as a lead-up game to 
regular basketball . . . It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 
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A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establishment, formerly the 

American Woman’s Club, is now one of New York's 

newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 

six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 
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difficulty. The relative importance of each of these ele- 
ments as accident factors has been estimated from acci- 
dent reports and records. The car has been blamed as the 
primary cause of about 10 per cent of our accidents, the 
road for about 5 per cent, the pedestrian for 30 per cent, 
and the driver for the remaining 55 per cent. Together, 
the human element, the driver and the pedestrian, ac- 
count for all but about 15 per cent of our traffic failures. 
It appears logical that most of our efforts to reduce the 
number of traffic failures must be directed against these 
two elements. 

This job, of course, becomes the direct responsibility 
of the educational system because it deals directly with 
the human element. 

Examinations and studies of drivers who have been in- 
volved in accidents show that inability to cope with situa- 
tions of driving may be classed into three elementary 
groups. First, there are those persons who are physically 
or mentally unable to drive safely. Second, there are 
drivers and pedestrians who have the necessary physical 
and mental ability but do not know how to avoid acci- 
dents. They may not know the dangers when they see 
them or they may not be skillful enough to avoid them 
even after they know that they are present. Because in 
most cases such drivers are interested in avoiding acci- 
dents, but do not have the necessary knowledge, they are 
easiest to cure by others. 

The third group consists of drivers or pedestrians who 
know how to avoid the accidents and who have the neces- 
sary physical ability, but who are not willing to do what 


is necessary to avoid them. This is the most difficult char. 
acteristic to detect and very little can be done by anyone 
except the person involved. 

Drivers and pedestrians who are weak in any one at 
these characteristics are subject to accidents, but 
can, in many cases, make up for a weakness in one 
being strong in the other two. For example, the driyg 
who is deaf can compensate for his disability by jp. 
creased knowledge and skill and willingness and intereg 
in doing a good job of driving. If, however, a driver jy 
weak in two of the characteristics, it is practically im. 
possible to make up for this weakness by the other one 
alone, and weakness in all three would indicate a drive 
who is sure to have accidents. 

Many factors enter in to change one or more of they 
characteristics from time to time. Suffice it to note her 
that the school can do little to correct the physical dis. 
abilities of a prospective driver, although it is possible 
to point out unsuspected weaknesses and acquaint the 
student with means of possible compensation for them, 
The real responsibility of the school and of the individual 
teacher lies in teaching the student the necessary under. 
standings, appreciations, knowledges, habits, and skills 
that will make him at all times willing and interested ip 
doing the best possible job of movement in traffic. The de- 
gree to which these objectives are realized in the lives of 
the students is chiefly dependent on the amount of work 
and initiative the individual teacher is willing to devote 
to the teaching of safety. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize that the teaching of 
health, physical education, and safety calls for a different 
technique than that used in teaching the more conven- 
tional subjects. The ordinary formal teaching methods 
do not apply in a plan of instruction for life conserva- 
tion. The added effort is doubly worth while when we 
realize that the results achieved are measured in the life | 
or death of the students in our charge. ne 


Fundamentals in Dance and Sport 
(Continued from page 363) 


muscle in order that balancing, timing, etc., can take 
place is undoubtedly another factor. Thorough analysis 
will probably disclose a super-configuration of physio- 
logical, psychological, and mechanical factors interacting 
with each other. 


S a second consideration, modern educators are 
placing great stress today upon teaching people to 
think—to adapt knowledge and skill to new situations. We 
can no longer put people through their paces in the gym- 
nasium even though the content may be up-to-the-minute 
dance and game activities. It is part of our responsibility 
as educators to help them be intelligent about those dance 
and game activities. For the less experienced teacher, | 
suggest certain approaches to knowledge that are funda- 
mental because applicable to all areas of activity. 
a) Knowledge of the nature of the skill technique, e.g, 
value and use of the movement, exactly why it is best 
done in this particular way, etc. 
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SATION 


b) Knowledge of the nature of the group experience, 
e.g., rules governing the positions and interplay of players 
in a game, the part of each member in a group dance in 
order that the whole be a success. 

c) Knowledge of the social implications of the experi- 
ence, e.g., the traits that make a good leader, a good 
follower, a good citizen. 

d) Knowledge of the health and safety implications 
of the experience, e.g., keeping the eye on the oncoming 
ball, giving with it, etc. 


ROM a philosophical and whole standpoint, in con- 

trast to the preceding analytical approach, one sees 
in modern education fundamentals that are applicable to 
all avenues of education—ours through a motor channel 
as well as that through books. The child-centered focus 
of modern education would have us place all the empha- 
sis we can conceive upon expert guidance of self-direction 
by our students. Surely we have a unique opportunity 
here to be in accord with the best modern thinking in 
education and to serve our country by contributing to a 
better understanding of democracy among all the chil- 
dren with whom we come in contact. For help in build- 
ing this concept of intelligent self-direction we must, of 
course, go to the leaders in modern education: Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, Bode, Courtis, and others. The path lies, as 
you know, along the way of pupil-planning, pupil-execut- 
ing, pupil-controlling, and pupil-evaluating. Opportunity 
for self-direction by students does not mean that the 
educational experience is turned over to students so they 
may follow their own devices all the time. When, how- 
ever, the situation is carried on independently by the 
student, whether it be in dance or sport, the organization 
of the situation and the continuity of it depend upon the 
knowledge and standards of those engaged in it. What- 
ever analysis is done in the situation is carried on by the 
student. Intelligent self-direction on the part of students 
presupposes experiences in which the skill, knowledge, 
and social behavior involved have been made the center 
of attention. We assume that children can carry on ac- 
tivity independently when they have had help only with 
the skill itself. They cannot; they must have help with 
all the important procedures that make for independent 
continuity of action, e.g., ways of choosing a leader, or- 
ganization of the group in the space, and ways of keeping 
the activity going in the finest possible way. 

To summarize, fundamentals in this discussion have 
been concerned with factors that carry over: skill factors 
drawn from the sciences of physics, psychology, and 
physiology that with good teaching should help a student 
to engage more successfully in a variety of motor situa- 
tions; knowledge factors that should help one to carry 
on a skill with more understanding of the skill itself, of 
the social experience, and the health and safety involved; 
and philosophical factors drawn from modern education 
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which, if stressed, should help all our students to reach a 
higher level of independent activity and a greater appre- 
ciation of what it means to play, work, and live demo- 
cratically. Fundamentals is, then, a way of working— 
it is a matter of unifying experiences through a partic- 
ular emphasis that is intended for carry-over into life. 

The large value that seems to me to result from such 
thinking as this is that if it is at all possible to have 
desirable skills, ideas, and appreciations carry over to 
subsequent experiences, we must plan carefully for 
them. »« 


Aids in Selecting Candidates 
(Continued from page 359) 


one attempts to make a comprehensive study of the field. 
It is still more confusing when one reads over and over 
again the lack of value of the aids suggested. This paper 
in no way claims to have the right answer to the problem 
of aids in the selection of candidates. It contains rather 
suggestions for experimentation and research. It will 
only be by the constant efforts of all the leading physical 
education teacher education departments that we, like 
Edison, may find the light. 
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Antioch’s Health Service Plan 
(Continued from page 365) 


easy reach; and those of Chicago, Rochester, Washing- 
ton, and New York are occasionally called upon. 

This is a tremendous advantage for the student who 
may need treatment or advice. It is also a great ad- 
vantage for the college physician, who through this con- 
sultation and report procedure is kept in touch with the 
latest developments in different fields of medical practice. 
In view of the fact that the usual college infirmary is a 
great place for the physician to hibernate and lose touch 
with advanced techniques, this is no small point. Every 
branch of an institution of higher learning should be pro- 
gressively educational, and Antioch’s health department 
is certainly that. 

In the same connection, a word should be said about 
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coordination of health services with other branches of the 
college work. A health committee, consisting of the clinic 
staff, the physical education teachers, the dean of stu- 
dents, the manager of the community government, and a 
representative of the personnel department, determines 
policy in matters of health and adjusts claims for reim- 
bursement under the insurance plan. The cosmopolitan 
character of this committee suggests its overlapping func- 
tions and its influence for advisory and promotional work. 
There is an unusually fine spirit of cooperation and ac- 
tive interest in health work among the various depart- 
ments of the College, especially between the health and 
the physical education departments. Every physical edu- 
cation teacher spends several hours per week working in 
the clinic, mostly in connection with physical examina- 
tions. He must study to keep up with this work, and he 
is not allowed to forget the relationship of physical ac- 
tivity and recreation to health. 

The biology department cooperates in laboratory work. 
The home economics department and the three college- 
owned restaurants, where the students eat, are in close 
touch with the health department, and sanitation in all 
buildings is under the supervision of a sanitary commit- 
tee, headed by the college physician. 

Faculty members and their families may also call upon 
the college physician; and townspeople, too, enjoy this 
privilege to a limited extent. Fees are charged for such 
services, however, and the income is shared equally by 
the college and its physician. This itern is not inconsider- 
able, and may well compensate for the rent of the in- 
firmary building, which is the only expense definitely 
met out of the general fund. 

Last year when an epidemic of streptococcus infection 
hit Yellow Springs, the work of the college physician and 
laboratory technicians was responsible in largest part for 
bringing the disease under control. Yellow Springs, 
though one of the first places to be affected, suffered con- 
siderably less from the epidemic than neighboring towns. 

Antioch is a small college, with hardly more than 400 
students on campus at any one time. Yet it hires on a 
full-time basis, a physician, a graduate nurse, a trained 
laboratory technician and a secretary to keep the records. 
It has first class equipment, including X-ray, basal matab- 
olism machine, diathermy, and ultra violet and infra 
red lamps. It further dispenses, free to students, any 
medicine, vaccines or serums which may be required, 
with some exceptions such as injections for hay fever. 

Members of the Antioch faculty have for several years 
been envious of the health services students receive, and 
last year this feeling led to the formation of a local group 
hospitalization plan. This is just one more example of 
how a student health plan can lead to improvement of 
community services. 

Hospital care insurance is only a small part of full 
medical coverage, but since hospitalization plans are 
flourishing all over the country, it may well be the open- 
ing wedge for breaking our national problem over the 
distribution of health services. Every little advance helps, 
and at Antioch we like to feel that our student health 
plan, though imperfect, is yet a contribution toward this 
highly desirable end. »« 
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Applied Kinesiology. Ferd John Lipovetz. (Minneapolis: Bur- 
gess Publishing Company, 1941) 86 pages, $2.25. 


The author of this work study-guide has had extended ex- 
perience in the preparation of similar manuals in the field of phys- 
ical education. This guide contains a thorough review of the 
theory of body mechanics, a comprehensive outline of the action 
of the more important muscles of the body and an interesting 
analysis of the control of the muscular movements through the 
nervous system. It is profusely illustrated with diagrams and 
sketches. 


Toughen Up, America! Victor G. Heiser, M.D. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941) 228 pages, $2.00. 


The well known author of An American Doctor’s Odyssey 
presents a rousing challenge to the people of this country to 
improve their physical fitness by adherence to common sense 
rules of healthful living and disease prevention. The book is 
written in popular style which does not detract from its scientific 
soundness. 


Horsemanship and Horsemastership. Fort Riley (Fort Riley, 
Kansas, 1941) $1.00. (Five parts in three volumes.) 


The three volumes cover many phases of horsemanship, includ- 
ing learning to ride, jumping, training horses; animal manage- 
ment and horseshoeing; the organization of horse shows, hunter 
trials, race meetings. Because of its completeness, accuracy and 
unbiased statements, and low price this book makes an excellent 
reference for the owner and rider, the student and instructor. 


A Guide to the Seasonal Physical Education Program. Mary- 
land School Bulletin. (Baltimore, Maryland: State Department 
of Education, 1941) 206 pages, $ .60. 


Committees representing every county of Maryland have con- 
tributed to this State Department publication which gives rules, 
tests, teaching hints, and lead-up games for a variety of team 
sports and track and field activities. The book is designed to serve 
as a basis for a general continuous program of sports activities in 
the intermediate grades and high school. Practical material on 
playday activities and organization is also included. 


The American Citizen’s Handbook. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1941) 
368 pages, $1.00. 

The editor of the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion has compiled for the Committee on Induction into Citizen- 
ship a mass of useful and inspirational material for young people 
and adults who are receiving the voting privilege for the first 
time. 


on. 


Dance and Be Merry. Finadar Vytautas Beliajus, (Chicagy: 
Clayton F. Summy Company, 1941) 52 pages, $1.50, : 
A new collection of folk dances for the school program 

ing from elementary to intermediate in difficulty. Many fal 

dances are from the eastern part of Europe, from Russia Hun 

gary, and the Near East. : 
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